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Sester’s Picnic. 


‘in K——, one of the shrewdest steamboat captai: 
- Mississippi, caught » Jeremy Diddler on boeed hie 
) ¢ trip, and pinned him in good style. It seems 
ow laid a traverse to get clear of paying his fare. 
isted to the clerk that he had paid, but lost hig 


y, he rather guessed it was to the captain ” 
ptain K—— was summoned to the conference. 
yes, yes,” says Captain K——., “‘it appears to me 
ollect. Let me see; you gave me a twenty dollar 


»,?? said Diddler. 
d I gave you the change in half dollars, didn’t 1?” 
*.” says Jeremy, ‘‘ that’s it—recollect it perfectly.’ 
y well,” says the captain, ‘I wont dispute your 
a ing, but, if you please, I should like to see 
tellow was tripped when he least expected it. 
10t produce the halves, and had to fork out 4 





est peed of pp tl that we have seen is 
‘ing One evening at a hotel kept by one Bush, i; 
' NY. the reakdonce Ad sl Cental Root, he 
1 a y the r gentleman, in th 
endlerd, todecritehaw: ence 
asaya deal about heaven, sir,” said the gen- 
pray tell whl it looks.” 
120 turned his grave face and long. waving beard 
the general and Mr. Bush, and replied with im- 
rable gravity : 
pa? =f friends, is a vast extent of smooth, rich 
y: 


a cr is not a root nor bush in it, and there 


RARAA AAA AAA AA nnn 


* steamboat explosion on a western river, a passen- 

thrown unhurt into the water, and at once struck 

5! for the shore, blowing like a porpoise all the 

. fe reached the bank almost exhausted, and was 
’ by @ bystander, and drawn out panting. 

ll, old fellow,” said his friend, ‘ nad a hard time, 


yea, pre-pretty hard, considerin’. Wasn’t doin’ 
tyself, though; was working for one of them in- 
' offices in New York. Got a policy on my life, 
vanted to save them. I didn’t care.” 


ees 


(dressing a jury on one occasion, the celebrated Mr. 
found it necessary to make free with the character 
itary officer who was present during the whole 
ue. Upon hearing himself several times spoken 
the soldier,” the son of Mars, boiling with indig- 
interrupted the pleader : ** Don’t call me a soldier, 
m an officer.”” 
effrey immediately went on: “ Well, gentlemen, 
«. er, who is no soldier, was the sole cause of the 
iief that has occurred.” 


Seen eens 


sre in possession of an infallible recipe for making 


ae scheeks red without paint. For their especial 


‘t we publish it without charge. Here it is: Place 
ser | & washtub, with her sleeves rolled up, and hands 
fall \ dirty clothes. Then let her beau suddenly enter, 
tnd cer eheeks will be a glowing red in an instant. 


“uo s says this recipe has never been known to fail. 


) ry it, ladies, and if it fails, let us know, that we 
«4: ublish Snooks as unreliable authority. Will you? 


nen 


\ « cvant girl having overheard some of the young la- 
| the house state that the use of eosmetics—some- 

« taken from a phial—made people look particularly 
‘titul, stealthily betook herself to smearing her face 
the contents of any phial that came in her way. 
hole house was one night lately roused with her 
ning, and the girl was discovered with her face in 


“rs. ie had used as a cosmetic nothing less than 
roton On. 


AAA AAAS AS RAAAAAAAA nA 


Chat sing-song style of delivery to which some famous 


actors have been given is no longer the mode at Paris. 


ime ago, an actor of Rachel’s troupe was given the 
' *'‘fheramene.” He sang the famous recital as if 
been taught by an operatic composer. In the 
of his deciamation, a man rose from the parquette, 
A, ** Pardon me—you are deceived; that is not the 


HANAN A AAR nnn 
HERE A WAR, THERE A WAR. 
To John Bull, Esq. 
Here a war, there a war, wondering Johnny, 
When you've done wondering, pay for the game: 


Come, tell us frankly, you, John, think it dear, eh; 
Punch must inform you that he thinks the same. 


——e 


© is a girl in Troy whose lips are so sweet that they 

gether, every morning, by the honey they distil, 
* cannot open her mouth until she has parted her 
th a silver knife. She will be # treasure to her 
d—not only on account of her sweetness, but be- 
he can occasionally keep her mouth shut. 





RN ee eee ens 


vatiful young widow, afflicted with poverty, was 
eve of marrying a rich old widower. Upon being 
ued by her friends as to the cause of her “‘ taking 
. such an old stick,” she replied: ‘* Fompure love; 
the ground (meaning -the estate, probably), on 
1e walks, and the very house in which he lives.” 


ENS Nn nnn 


Paris papers tell of a woman, one Madame de St. 
who, when it thundered, used to squat herself 
. couch, and make all her servants lie above, one 
.e other, so that, if the thunderbolt fell, it might 
s effects upon them before penetraticg to her. 
ve of selfishness ‘‘ could no further go.” 


eee eennrnmnmnerm 


‘tells a story of a dog which is too good to be 

\ gentleman went to bathe, taking his favorite 
udiand dog with him to mind his clothes. When 
» to the edge of the water, the dog did not know 

sd would not allow him to put them on. Rather 
the nude owner of the stupid dog. 


eee nen 


‘ollowing is a copy of some ingen ous lines printed 
coad checks at the West: ron ” 
“If you wish a quiet nap, 
Stick this in your hat or cap: 
And always, by day or night, 
Be sure to keep this check in sight.” 


SRN ene nnn 


' says that the chap who has stated in the Life 
sted that cucumbers are not only harmless and 
al, but “ especially invigorate the mental facul- 
\ clear the brain,” has probably a vegetable head 
shoulders—either squash or cabbage. 


Sata a ee a ota a ata 


ry has been told ofa pS say ogg gentleman of 
d fortune in Ireland, who fancies that one of his 
fone religion, and the other of another. He not 
1ently puts one of his unfortunate legs outside of 
to punish it for its religious errors. 


MARA ARR nnn 


ga late thunder storm at Greenville, S. C., the 

og struck @ mill, knocking over two slaves who 
work in it. As soon as they regained their feet, 
exclamation of one of them, in great surprise, 
Who fire dat gun?” 


Senn nnn 


Mormon currency is on the principle of the wit in 
Douglas Jerrold’s comedies. He says: “* My no- 
« wife of forty is, that a man should exchange her, 
.uk-note, for two twenties !’* 








‘HE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


long established and well known weekly paper, 
ven years of unequalled prosperity aod popularity, 
ome a “household word” from Maine to Califor- 
ddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 


t is just such @ paper as any father, brother, or 
ould introduce to the family circle. 

tis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
®, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

t is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ts in its eight super royal pages. 

t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
~everies, miscellany, wit and humor. 
it is earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
years of editorial experience in Boston. 

t contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
ages not one vulgar word or line. 

t numbers among its regular contributors the 
le and female writers in the country. 
\t8 tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 

all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

t is acknowledged that the good intiuence of such 
in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

ts suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

s columns are free from pcelitics and all jarring 
ts object being to make home happy. 

¢ is for these reasons that it has for years been & 
8 favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
700 


person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
alk amen oe thirteenth copy pai 
can receive a f th 
ress at the lowest club rate” oe 2 
mye copies sont when desired. 
every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 23 Winter Street, Boston. 
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ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—[continvep.] 


Crannage was too much mortified to get im- 
mediate use of his tongue, but stared at the be- 
witching apparition in hopeless and grotesque 
inability. Happily the lady, with a quickness of 
perception peculiar to women only, saw precisely 
how matters stood, and was the first to break the 


_ awkward silence. 


“Re-assure yourself, sir trapper; you have 
done me no harm, though,” she added, smilingly, 
“TI wonder at your careless manner of handling 
your arms.” 

“My fair country-woman, I beg a thousand 
pardons!” returned Crannage, blushing like a 
girl. “Such awkwardness I really believe I was 
never before guilty of.” 


“T’ve seen all that’s worth seein’, young wo- 
man, in the mountains and out, but may I be 
shot if I’ve seen anything put up in the shape of 
human natur, that so tied my tongue and ham- 
pered my orgins of speech, as—your dainty self,” 
said Dawson. 

“Zuba, Zuba! open the gate! Ladies, cease 
your lamentations ; Iam quite safe and altogether 
unharmed.” 

Crannage, still very red in his face, took an 
empty rifle from the ground, his confusion being 
much increased by what he conceived to be a 
slightly scornful expression upon the charming 
visage that had dazzled him. 


“Believe me, madam,” he stammered, “ had an 
enemy issued from this gate, I should have been 
prepared to meet him; but the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a—” 

“Prepared to meet an enemy with an empty 
weapon!” interrupted Ernestine, with an impa- 
tient movement of her little hand?’ 

Dawson burst into a loud laugh, notwithstand- 
ing his bruises and weariness and hunger—which 
freedom was particularly displeasing to Crannage, 
who was at all times sensitive to ridicule. He 
bit his lips in sheer vexation, while the lovely 
occupant of the stone house seemed to enjoy his 
chagrin. 

Zuba and the other attendants now appeared. 
Looking with natural curiosity into the court, 
Crannage saw Genevra and Dolores, but was too 
much disturbed to draw conclusions respecting 
their beauty or ugliness. 


Zuba received the lantern from her mistress, 
and, agreeably to a gesture from her, led the way 
to Tolomeo’s dwelling—the same in which young 
Malford had been cared for. Crannage, if the 
truth must be told, was not well pleased with 
this arrangement, thinking courtesy would be 
better shown by throwing wide the portals of the 
stone house and bidding them enter; it was, 
therefore, not without feelings of dissatisfaction 
that he approached Tolomeo’s hut. 

It is possible that Ernestine divined his thoughts, 
for she remarked, as he paused upon the thresh- 
old of the hut : 

“T regret that we can offer you no better ac- 
commodation; but you will find here rest and 
food, which is what you demanded.” 


“There are times when we should be thank- 
ful for a dog-kennel, even,” replied Crannage. 

“T trust you will find this more tolerable than 
a kennel,” rejoined the lady, somewhat coldly. 

Tolomeo was awakened from a sound sleep, 
apparently, by Zuba, and after the lapse of sev- 
eral minutes came to the door in a temper none 
of the pleasantest. The wearied hunters met 
with but a surly welcome. 

“Come, my friend,” said Crannage, resentful- 
ly, ‘we can at least pass the night in the open 
air. We have—but we were not so long fasting, 
perhaps, then—passed many a night with nothing 
but the skies spread over us. Is it not so?” 

“IT can speak for myself, and say yes without 
fear of contradiction,” answered Dawson. 

“Do not judge us too hastily,” said Ernestine, 
blushing. ‘These people are in ourservice, and 
it is not they who have the right to refuse hospi- 
tality. Tolomeo, it is our wish—I speak for my 
friends, also—that these strangers be entertained 
to the best-of your ability. If they receive 
slight or unkindness, you shall be held answer 
able for the same.” 

This reproof had an instantaneous effect upon 
the sleepy and ill huamored Tolomeo, who, with a 




















bad grace, began to make excuses, and to proffer 
the shelter of his humble casa. 

Crannage again expressed his obligation to the 
lady, who coldly bade him “ good night,” and 
retired with her attendants. 


Tolomeo tardily placed before the hunters food 


of an indifferent quality, and watched their at- 
tacks upon it from under his heavy lashes, with a 
clouded and suspicious brow. 

‘Good friend, have you not something to wash 
down this rather dry entertainment?’ Crannage 
asked. 

The ungracious host left the hut for a moment, 
but presently appeared with a pitcher of muddy 
water. 

“This might do for a thirsty mustang at a 
pinch,” said Dawson, making a wry face, “ but 


for gentlemen to the mountains born, who can | 


snuff a candle at a hundred yards, it isn’t what 
might be expected. Come,” he added, pulling 


beside his plate, “I hope you aint tryin’ to pick 
a quarrel with two human critters that have been 
skun and skulped and starved within the last thir- 
ty hours. Your mistress, my fine lad, wont be 


I shall take care to make known to her in full, 





with a few fanciful embellishments of my own | 
, composition, well calkillated to give you a 


character !”” 
As the hunter concluded these observations, he 
pushed back from the table, and gravely sharp- 
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ZUBA CONFRONTING THE INDIAN. 


slightest curl of her lip or the merest glance of 
her eyes. He met with not the least encourage- 
ment to a closer acquaintance, and began to des- 
pair winning the gentle regards of this semi nun. 
A kind of fascination kept him at Santa Maria, 
with little opportunity and less courage to press 
his suit. 

Meeting her one day unattended by Zuba, who 
usually followed her like her shadow, after a few 
commonplace remarks, he ventured to say : 

“T humbly beg your pardon, Miss Bellinger, 
but it seems to me exceedingly strange—” 
Here the bold trapper came to a full stop, abashed 
by the rebuking glances of the lady. 

“Sir trapper, please to remember that your 
opinion of my friends, or myself, has not yet 








been asked,” she said, with some affectation of | 


playfulness, to blunt the edge of the reproof. 
“T really mean no offence, but I should like to 


| ask, if I may, without the appearance of imper- 
out his hunting knife and laying it upon the table | 


tinence, if yonder stone fabric be a nunnery,or—” 

“T cannot perceive, Mr. Crannage—I believe 
you are thus called—that this matter can in any 
manner affect you. We choose to dwell in yon- 


| der house secluded from the world, secure from 
over and above pleased with your conduct, which | 


its temptations, follies, vices, and frivolities, and, 
I tell you frankly, care not to be questioned. We 
have not adopted our present mode of living 
without reflection, and only crave the favor of 


| being undisturbed by those who can have no pos- 


ened his knife on the hearth-stone, after the fash- | 


ion of military stage-heroes. . 
Tolomeo’s spouse now appeared, and seeing 
how matters stood, hastened to mend the fare of 
her uninvited guests. 
Crannage, though exhausted and aching in 
every limb, could not sink immediately to sleep, 


or throw off the impression that Ernestine Bel- | 
Dawson, the moment he | 


linger had made. 
touched the mattress spread for his rest, fell into 
a sound slumber, while the trapper tossed unqui- 
etly at his side, with the thought of the fair lady 
paramount in his mind. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE LADIES OF SANTA MARIA MYSTERIOUSLY 
DISAPPEAR. 

Crannace and his friend found themselves 
very stiff and sore and unfit for active exercise or 
employment in the morning. Dawson felt the 
effects of his recent mishaps more sensitively 
than the former, and submitted to a confinement 


of a few days with a patience that was far from | 


saintly. 

Crannage, wrought upon by the same causes 
that had influenced Malford, made inquiries of a 
similar nature, with precisely the same results. 
The stone house became a mystery as deep and 
vexatious as in the case of that young soldier. 
When he had recovered from his fatigue, and 
was able to move at his pleasure about Santa 


Maria, he purposely placed himself in situations | 


where he was likely to meet the three ladies. 
Ernestine, to whom his worship was principally 
directed, scrupulously avoided him, or treated 
him with marked indifference. He tried in vari- 
ous ways to show his respectful admiration ; but 
she had the faculty of repelling him with the 


sible interest in our affairs. Excuse me, sir; I 





am thus plain with you, to keep you from pre- | 


suming too much upon our indulgence.” 
Miss Bellinger moved on, leaving the trapper 
glowing with confusion and vexation. Zuba ap- 


| proached him in pursuit of her mistress, and re- 
| garded him with an expression so arch and pro- 





voking, that he turned his steps to Tolomeo’s | 


hut, heaping unmitigated reproaches upon his 
unlucky planets. He found Dawson at the door, 
smoking his pipe sedately, far less talkative than 
usual. 

“T’ve been in skrimmages, scrambles and 
scratches, and have a good ’eal of loose Choc- 
taw at gy tongue’s end ; but there’s some things 
Taint equil to. Valgate Dios!” 

“ What disturbs you?” asked Crannage. 

“Why, you see, while you was tryin’ the 
mistress, I thought I’d try the maid. Notwith- 
standing that’ I’ve seen all that’s worth seein’, 
and the orgins of speech is nearabout partict, 
that pretty piece of feminine natur put me down, 
and took me at a disadvantage.” 

The trapper could not refrain from smiling at 
Dawson’s lugubriousness. 

“Don’t laugh, cap’n, for you’ll find that rather 
dangerous amusement with Dave Dawson, who’s 


allers ready for a skrimmage at the shortest notice, | 
with rifles, pistols, carbines, swivels, tomahawks, | 


or knives, each or all—and you may name your 
own time,” added Dawson, angrily. 

“If a pretty half-breed can put you to flight, 
how can you take the field with a man ?”’ rejoined 
Crannage, good naturedly. 

“Name your weepon!” returned Dawson, 
doggedly. 

“Slowly, my friend! Let us proceed under- 
standingly. I have been no more successful with 
the bewitching mistress than you have with the 
bewitching maid. I really can see no cause for 
quarrel.” 





Vans: 


“That gay bit of calico has rather confused 
me, I b’lieve, cap’n, and put me in an evil temper. 
So your ambush didn’t amount to much,” replied 
Dave, somewhat mollified. 

“T left matters worse than I found them, and 
they were quite hopeless before. So you perceive 
nothing remains but to solace ourselves by a trip 
to the mountains. Perhaps there, with the stir- 
ring scenes of hunter life, and nature at her 
wildest and loveliest, we shall be able to forget 
the charms of these perverse fair ones.” 

Dawson arose and looked toward the gray 
ranges of the west. 

“ Yes, itis time to go. There is freedom yon- 
der, and I’m at home there and know how to be- 
have; but here it is different—a little slip of a 
woman can lead me about.” 

“To-morrow morning, then, we will leave 
Santa Maria?” 

“Tt suits me well,” replied Dawson. 

This matter being settled, they made prepara- 


PER ANNUM. 
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N° 39. 


“ Ag the times change, we change our charac- 
ters. We were mountain robbers but a few 
nights since; now we are brave gentlemen!” 
quoth Dawson, drily. 

The way to Ricardo’s adobe was over an ir- 
regular piece of ground. The last half of the 
distance, the path followed the windings of a 
small brook, upon the banks of which grew 
shrubbery of various kinds, acacia, the larrea 
Mexicana, with now and then a pine or cotton- 
wood ; peculiarities which the trappers did not 
fail to observe. 

“I wonder at the temerity of your fair ladies,” 
said Crannage. “In a country of marauders 
like this, they surely should not have ventured 
so far from the hacienda unattended by one 
whose arm couid protect them. See what a rare 
chance for an ambuscade and a surprise.” 

“‘There’s no knowin’ where the pretty critters 
are, now. In trouble enongh, I'll warrant! I 
was a good ’eal put down by a daintyslip of 
calico, but I don’t bear no hardness. To save 
them handsome ladies, Dave Dawson’s ready 
for a scrimmage, scramb®& or scratch, with the 
old Nick himself. As for copperskins, I’m the 
chap that knows how to rub ’em out and exter 
minate ’em from the face of the sile!” 

Dawson, at the conclusion of this speech, got 
upon what is familiarly termed “ all fours,” and 
commenced a close inspection of the path, the 
two girls falling back to the rear, where they 
kept up a mournful sighing and crying, not well 
calculated to inspire cheerful emotions. 

The moon was now fully risen, its light ena- 
bling Dawson to continue his examination with 
a tolerable prospect of success. He declared 
that the ladies had passed over that part of the 
way, the impression of their feet being discernible 
upon the yielding ground. While the hunter 
was thus striving to trace the missing ones, Cran- 
nage, who kept a little in advance—avoiding the 
trodden way, however—found a veil upon the 
grass on the bank of the brook. This discovery 
he hastened to communicate to Dawson. 

“ Here, replied the latter, quietly, “is the print 
of a man’s foot, as if he sprung out of them 
bushes beside yez, and struck here on the soft 
airth. There’s signs of a little flurry here. The 
gals resisted, you see, and ten to one but they 
screamed like all possest—though I’ve known 
sich dainty bits to swound right away, and be a 
long time in comin’ round ag’in. You'll find 
that the tarnai thieves crossed the brook not far 
from here.” 

“You are right; the grass is bent down by 
heavy feet, and on the very margin of the brook, 
where the earth is soft, I find a deep and unmis- 
takable track.” r 

“These aint Ingin signs, cap’n, it seems to 


tions to leave the valley at dawn. Just aft€F ) me; though I wont de positive till I’ve full sun- 


dark they were talking about the mountains with 
Tolomeo, who had grown more friendly towards 


light upon it. But let ’em be red niggers or 
mountaineers, they’re bound to hear from Dave 


his guests, when Rosine and Lunette rushed into | Dawson afore the world’s many hours older ; and 


the hut in a state of great excitement. It was 
obvious that something of importance had hap- 
pened, but it was some seconds before either of 
thei could recover breath and calmness sufficjent 
to speak. 

“O, santo Dios !” screamed Lunette. 

“ Senors, what do you think !” shrieked Rosine. 

“That you have both gone crazy,” replied 
Crannage. 

“The ladies,” cried both the girls in concert 
and with raised voices, “ are missing !” 

“Missing!” exclaimed Crannage. “ Tell 
your story plainly, and come to the point.” 

“You shall hear, senors. Two hours ago, the 
ladies—the virgin bless them !—-went to visit Ri- 
cardo’s wife, who is sick. Zuba went with them 
Not coming back before dark, we became uneasy, 
and ran to Ricardo’s house as fast as we could. 
Senors, they had not been there! Caramba!” 

“‘ Where is Ricardo’s hut ?” Crannage inquired 
of her. 

“ About half a mile from here, standing quite 
by itself,” answered Rosine. 

“If the brave young soldier had been here, 
this would not have happened,” asserted Lunette. 

** Bless me, no!” said Tolomeo’s wife. 

“ Take your rifle,” said the trapper to Dawson ; 
but the order was useless, for that sturdy old hunt- 
er had already grasped his trusty weapon, impa- 
tient for the pursuit and rescue. 

“Show us the way to Ricardo’s hut,” said 
Crannage. “ We will try to find the clue to this 
sudden disappearance.” 

“Blessed Maria! the thing is but too plain ; 


they have been stolen away. At this moment 


| the bold thieves are hurrying them through the 


winding, secret paths of the mountains,”’ replied 
Rosine. 


“We will, at least, put the matter beyond 


| 





any loose Choctaw that I—” 

“It is our duty to push on as fast as possible. 
We may be able to overtake the daring robbers 
before morning. Young women,” addressing 
the two half-brecds, ‘‘ return to the plantation and 
tell your people that we will not return till we 
have recovered the ladies. We solemnly pledge 
ourselves to the work, and wil! not falter, or fail, 
or weary of the pursuit,” said Crannage, with 
earnestness. 

“ Mercy! go back alone? Not for the world ! 
We might be carried off, too !” cried Rosine. 

“‘Seein’ you’re not bad lookin’ gals, there 
might be some danger on’t, though at present it 
can’t be done without a skrimmage. Come, 
Orennage, it wont take us long to go back; and, 
to tell the truth, we need a little more prepara- 
tion for the undertakin’, which mayn’t be an easy 
thing, arter ali. A knapsack and some provis- 
ions wouldn’t be out of place, ’cordin’ to my no- 
tion ; and a fall bottle is allers good to start on in 
a case like this.” 

“ You are right. 


ers, also.” 
The hunters attended the girls to the hacienda, 


and, having armed and equipped themselves 
more thoroughly, took the trail with determined 
and courageous hearts—the beauty of the ladies 
in whose behalf they were acting serving as no 
slight incentive ts weir efforts. Crannage ceased 
to remember with bitterness the hauteur of Er- 
nestine, while Dawson forgot his recent discom- 
fiture by the pretty Zuba, and felt only a 
manly wish to free her from her present captivi- 
ty. Both were animated by a desire to prove 


I have forgotten my revolv- 


“their magnanimity, as well as their skill in the 


pursuit and overthrow of an enemy. 
Ten minutes’ walk took them to a spot where 
some mules had been tied, sufficient in numbers, 


doubt. Tolomeo, keep the people quiet till we | doubtless, to mount the whole party. 


return ; by no means let them follow us, for their 
efforts, however zealous and well-meant, would 
but confuse the trail, which it will be our first ob- 


| ject to find.” 


“Come on, brave gentlemen! We will reach 
the path in a moment,” said Lunette. 


“ This,” said Crannage, “looks like the work 
of banditti. Som bold mountaineer having, by 


accident or design, scen the ladies, resolved to 
carry them to the fortresses of the mountains, for 
ths purpose of <=+orting a heavy ransom, or with 
What do you think ?” 


designs less honorable. 
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“TI wont be sartin; but that view of the case is 
natril, and the carcumstances bear it out—and 
yit I can’t say but the Ingins are up to jest such 
tricks. Wherever the robbers are they’re pretty 
strong in numbers, for you see they take no pains 
to hide the trail. They despise these weak and 
cowardly people, and carry on their rascally trade 
of theiving and murdering without fear or favor. 
If they’d knowd an old hunter like Dave Daw- 
son was to foller ’em, there wouldn’t been sich a 
broad trail as this. We shall have no trouble in 
tracin’ signs like these, capitan ; please go ahead, 
and when you git tired out, give place to me. 
T’ve been all over this part of the kentry, and 
what I don’t know wouldn’t be worth nothin’ to 
nobody.” 

The hunters were soon in the passes of the 
Sierra Socorro, following the mule tracks with 
as much speed as the roughness of the way would 
admit. Let the reader picture to himself these 
gloomy defiles, lighted but feebly by the moon, 
and lying mostly in the dark shadows of the 
mountains. An ordinary Indian trail it would 
have been impossible to trace through the deep 
canons and gorges or up the rocky acclivities 
where even the practised foot of the mule found 
but precarious footing. Familiar with such diffi- 
culties, the trappers, however, trod boldly and 
surely, where other feet might have failed. 

While they were thus proceeding, they heard 
the lowing of cattle just before them, and quick- 
ened their pace to discover what kind of compa- 
ny they were likely to have—which proved to be 
a small party of Apaches, who having been en a 
successful thieving expedition, were driving home 
their stolen beeves. ‘Though of a mild and pla- 
cable temperament, Crannage could not help 
feeling indignant with these lawless pests of the 
country. To see them driving off cattle which 
they had wrested from the peaceable inhabitants 
of the valley, made him justly angry, knowing 
as he well did that these midnight forays were of 
frequent occurrence, often aggravated by acts of 
cold-blooded cruelty. 

“TI have,” he said to Dawson, “no patience 
with these savage freebooters, who rob effeminate 
Mexicans, and carry women and children into 
captivity worse than death.” 

“ The red niggers ! they desarve to be roasted 
for their imperdence! The sight of the knaves 
stirs up my loose Choctaw amazin’. Tarnal de- 
struction ! if I don’t give ”em their desarts!” an- 
swered Dawson, helping himself to a large 
wedge of tobacco. 

“What do you mean ?” inquired Crannage. 

“To give ’em a surprise, and turn the heads of 
them critters t’other way. There’s about a doz- 
en of the copperskins, and a few shots into the 
midst of ’em would make ’em find their natril 
legs afore you could count one.” 

“TI was thinking of that when I spoke, and 
yet I’m loth to kill the rascals.” 

“There’s where you’re wrong, cap’n. Bein’ 
tender-hearted wont do in the mountains. You 
see, sir, every one you rub out leaves one the less, 
don’t you? Well, then, it follers that there’ll 
be one the less to do mischief, steal cattle, kill 
and plunder generally. Isn’t that so? Of 
course ’tis, and nobody can get round it. Come 
on, then. We'll give ’em one shot with onr ri- 
fles, and then rush on with our revolvers. 
There'll be scatterin’, depend on’t.”” 

The marauders halted to let the beeves rest, 
—for they had, doubtless, been over-driven—and 
the trappers improved the opportunity to carry 
out their purpose. Creeping upon their hands 
and knees to a large rock, a few yards from the 
unsuspecting Apaches, they rested their rifles 
across its summit and fired, then, drawing their 
pistols, leaped into the midst of them with venge- 
ful shouts. Completely surprised and panic- 
stricken, the Indians made but faint resistance, 
and those able to run soon took to their heels and 
vanished like dingy phantoms in the gorges and 
lurking-places of the mountains. 

“These fellows,” said Dawson, pausing before 
three savages who appeared to be quite dead, 
“will never rob another ranche.” 

David fingered the handle of his knife, and 
looked wistfully at the scalp-locks. 

“They’d do it to me,” he added, musingly. 
“They’d lift the hair afore I was fairly down, if 
they had a chance. It’s a custom you'll call 
savagerous and uncivilized ; but I larnt it in the 
mountains, and custom, mister, is second natur’.”’ 

With these apologetic words, Dawson, with 
marvellous ease and dexterity, scalped the bodies, 
and hung the reeking trophies to his belt. 


























CHAPTER VI.: 
THRE CAVERN OF THE BANDITTI. 


Tae capture of the ladies happened as we 
shall now relate. They had gone about two- 
thirds of the way to Ricardo’s hut, when they 
were surprised by a party of armed men, who in- 
stantly seized them, stopped their cries, and car- 
ried them a short distance to a spot where some 
mules were tied, upon which they placed their 
terrified captives, when they immediately left the 
valley of Socorro, The persons who committed 
this outrage were eight in number. The ladies 
believed them to be mountaineers. The leader, 
to the eyes of the observer, was between thirty- 
seven and forty years of age, of alight and act- 
ive frame, and possessed of features by no means 
unattractive. He was dressed in the style of that 
class of robbers, and had no stinted measure of 
pride in the soiled silver lace and other similar 
decorations. 

When the first effects of fear had subsided, 
Genevra began to bestow some attention upon 
her captors, and to consider rationally her situa 
tion. She seon,and naturally, arrived at the 
conclusion these men were banditti, and their 
destination some obscure robber-lurking place in 
the fastnesses of the mountains, where the most 
zealous friends might never find the distressed 
and captive maiden. 

She remembered Malford, but he had been ab- 
sent a week on some unknown enterprise, and 
she could scarcely hope aid from him. She felt 
a shade of regret that she had met his advances 
with so much haughtiness, inwardly acknow- 
ledging merits to which she had, hitherto, been 
persistently blind. The leader of the banditti 
being near her at that moment, she made a sign 

























for him to relieve her and her companions of the 
handkerchiefs which had been tightly tied over 
their lips to prevent them from shrieking or calling 
for aid, and which were painful to bear. 

“Una buena chica!” (a pretty girl) said the 
captain to a comrade, before deigning to answer 
her silent entreaty, and Genevra was familiar 
enough with the language to understand him 
perfectly. 

“If you will make no noise,” he said, present- 
ly, addressing the ladies, “I will no longer im- 
prison your pretty lips ; but if you cry out, I will 
put them on again in no dainty style.” With 
this menace, he removed the obnoxious articles, 
taking care to repeat his threat. A lady’s tongue, 
however, can never be fully repressed, and Ge- 
nevra, as soon as her mouth was free from embar- 
rassment, ventured to ask the bandit his purpose, 
and made an attempt to intimidate him with the 
idea of a speedy vengeance to be taken by her 
dependents, assisted by the people of Socorro 
and the neighboring towns. 

Leopoldo—his comrades had thus called him 
—shrugged his shoulders and smiled disdainfully. 

“The people down yonder ”’—he pointed to 
the valley with his dagger—“are cowards! 
They are such mean-spirited curs that we might 
carry off their wives and children, and not pro- 
voke them to follow us. I know them very 
well. My dear, don’t reckon on their help. We 
are already, you see, threading the passes of the 
mountains, and shall very soon be where we can 
defy all the menof New Mexico. We can cut 
their throats as we would kill as many sheep. 
Senorita, we do not mind, occasionally, a little 
blood.” 

Capitan Leopoldo put his dagger into its 
sheath, stroked his black beard, and contemplat- 
ed his graceful figure and silver lace with com- 
placency. 

“Senor capitan,” said Dolores, with some 
spirit, ‘you have not answered my friend’s most 
important question. You have committed a 
most raffianly act, and we wish to know your 
motive and our destination.” 

“In good time, my pretty dears, you shall 
know all; and,” he added, presently, with a sin- 
ister curl of his bearded lip, ‘‘ and that time will 
come soon enough, I dare say !” 

“If it be money you seek,” said Ernestine, 
“name the sum you demand, and if it be within 
our means you shall have it; but for the love of 
God, turn towards Santa Maria.” 

“Money! and those lovely eyes before me! 
O, senorita, you talk like one of the foolish vir- 
gins who had no oil in her lamp. But don’t 
look around in that singular way. There is no 
rescue ; and as for escape, you must yourself see 
how impracticable itis. Fair ladies, this is not 
the first time I have had the honor of seeing you. 
I have watched youin your walks. Your charm- 
ing seclusion was not quite inviolable. Cruel 
maidens, to attempt to defraud the world of so 
much beauty !”” 

Capitan Leopoldo laughed at the playfulness of 
his own humor, and eyed the pale and trembling 
ladies askance. 

The sun’s rays were now lying horizontally 
upon the summits of the mountains, deepening 
their glowing red as they neared the western 
verge. Genevra’s tearful eyes were bent sorrow- 
fully upon these departing messengers of light. 
She beheld them binding the mountains together 
with bars of burnished gold. She turned from 
the gorgeous spectacle with a sigh. As she 
averted her gaze, she saw in the foreground a 
human figure moving among the trees. His 
stealthy motions naturally induced the suspicion 
that he was watching them. She hailed this dis- 
covery with eagerness, assured that no change 
could make their condition worse. The figure 
vanished and was so long invisible that she aban- 
doned the hope of seeing it again, when she 
caught a momentary glimpse of it nearer the 
bridle path. That it was an Indian she was 
strongly inclined to believe, and, judging from 
what she knew of the dress, carriage, and physi- 
cal conformation of the Apaches, one of that 
bold, hardy and cunning race of men. 

“Why had not fate,” she mused, “cast my 
captivity among the savages, rather than with 
this horde of banditti who profane the sacred 
name of humanity by their enormities ?” 

The darkness was shutting out the sight of 
distant objects and dimming the outlines of near 
ones, when again that solitary and ghost-like 
figure was for a second visible, though darker 
and less distinct than before. Now this appear- 
ance, in itself, was not enough to found a reason- 
able hope upon, yet the incident, slight as it was, 
revived the drooping courage of Genevra. 

Leopoldo now slackened his pace ; but the mo- 
ment the moon was risen, he hurried on as fast 
as the rugged way would allow. About mid- 
night they wound slowly down into a ravine at 
the base of a mountain. When they reached 
the bottom of the ravine and turned a bluff at 
the right—which jutted out like an ancient bhut- 
tress—the ladies saw, about half a mile distant, 
under the bold projection of a high rock, a spec- 
tacle that filled them with the direst misgivings. 
It was a fire blazing in the mouth of a cavern, 
before which they could see the grim shapes of 
mountaineers passing and re-passing. The ef- 
fect of this view cannot well be appreciated by 
the reader, unless his imagination can picture 
vividly the red tongues of flame darting up 
eccentrically and illuminating, now fiercely and 
now faintly, the murkiness of the background, 

making the subterranean opening resemble the 
distended mouth of a monster dragon. 

To the fair captives there was something weird 
and horrible in all this. The loneliness of the 
spot, its distance from all they held dear, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them, and the terrible 
future, are things which struck terror to their 
hearts. They had, it is true, a strong trust in an 
overruling Providence, yet they would not have 
hesitated to choose death as an avenue of escape. 
That most touching appeals were made to the 
mercy and manhood of the brigands is certain, 
and it is equally true that they were received 
with jeers that wounded their delicacy, or men- 
aces that made them tremble. Capitan Leopoldo 
pointed to the cavern with his carbine, and said : 

“ Dama, yonder is the robber’s home; how 
does it please you?” 





“Infamous!” exclaimed Genevra with a 
shudder. 

“ Es muy dama,” (she is excessively nice) added 
Leopoldo to his lieutenant. 

A discharge of the captain’s carbine warned 
those at the cavern of his approach, and swarm- 
ing out of the ground, they arranged themselves 
in front of the fire to the number of twenty or 
thirty, armed as if going to meet a foe. Their 
bearded faces, savage expression, and wild ap- 
pearance awed the unfortunate ladies and made 
them more keenly sensible of their utter helpless- 
ness. After the first sight of these men, they 
dared not again lift their eyes to encounter the 
glances which increased their apprehensions more 
than menaces or the weapons in their hands. 

“ Must we enter this fearful place ?” said Gen- 
evra to her companions, as they dismounted from 
the mules at the mandate of the captain. Ernes- 
tine could answer only by clinging nervously to 
her friend’s arm. 

The wide mouth of the subterranean abode 
yawned upon them more fearfully as they neared 
it and finally stepped within its fitful shadows. 
A tall and masculine woman came out of the 
depths beyond, bearing atorch. As callous and 
unfeminine as she looked, they were, notwith- 
standing, glad to see one of their own sex. She 
advanced the torch to their faces and examined 
them a moment without the slightest perceptible 
change of countenance, her features wearing a 
sort of impassive sullenness, from which they 
could make no favorable auguries. 

“Pretty birds, are they not, Berta?” said Leo- 
poldo, addressing her. “I told you I should 
bring them. Never frown, woman, but take 
them yonder into the secret chamber where we 
keep our treasures. Give them such cheer as we 
have, and anon you shall have further instruc- 
tions. Don’t mind their lamentations—though 
there’s no great fear of that—but on your life 
keep them snug and safe. This mixed, yet 
comely, piece of humanity,”—pointing to Zuba 
—“‘‘is for the clever knave Rodolfo, who is ready 
to break a lance, or his neck, for her.” 

“No need to break his neck ; a strong lariat 
will do that for him, one of these days!” retorted 
Zuba, sharply, who did not bear her captivity 
very meekly. 

“You should never speak of ropes in a family 
that has suffered loss by hanging,” said Berta, 
with a glance at Rodolfo, who stood staring at 
Zuba in a trance of admiration. This pointed 
allusion to hisfamily affairs did not put him in 
the best of humor. He glared savagely at Berta 
as she moved away in obedience to orders. 

To attempt to excite the compassion of Berta 
was the first thought of the captives. They has- 
tened to use all those arguments and entreaties 
which grew spontaneously from their situation ; 
but the woman preserved the most obstinate si- 
lence. They were conducted to a dismal and 
low-roofed chamber far back into the mountain, 
by such divergences from a right line as rendered 
the fire at the entrance invisible—and it would 
have perplexed them to tell in what direction to 
go to find it. Various articles of value were 
scattered about this vault, all of which were un- 
questionably the fruits of lawless violence. In 
this place preparations had obviously been made 
for their reception. A lamp was burning dimly 
on a projecting shelf of rock, some mattresses, 
blankets and furs were piled up in a corner, while 
in the middle of the vault, upon a rude table of 
rift-wood, were edibles of no unsavory kind, 
with bottles of wine and drinking glasses. 

Here the wilfully dumb Berta deigned to in- 
form them that they were at liberty to make 
themselves as comfortable as the present accom- 
modations would permit, el capitan intending to 
make different arrangements on the morrow. 

Left alone in the vault, the pale and ghastly 
light revealed to each other but tearful eyes and 
pallid faces. 

“We have at least one alternative before us, to 
escape the brutality of these miscreants,” said 
Ernestine, holding up a dagger which she always 
carried concealed in her dress when she left the 
hacienda to visit the sick or give orders to their 
dependents. 

“ Better than dishonor,” replied Genevra. ‘It 
May prove a friend in need !” 

“Ladies, do not talk of dying, I beg of you! 
As for me, nothing would tempt me to kill my- 
self,” said Zuba. “But,” she added, determined- 
ly, “I will fight like a tigress. And look you! 
Here is a brace of pistols! Loaded, too; Dios 
dara! Ah, this is good! Let el capitan or Ro- 
dolfo appear!” 

She placed herself near the narrow passage 
through which access was had to the vault, and 
entreated the ladies to try and repose while she 
kept faithful guard over them ; but rest seemed 
entirely out of the bounds of possibility under 
existing circumstances. By the aid of the lamp 
they carefully examined the narrow boundaries 
that hemmed them in and so effectually cut them 
off from the great world without, in the faint 
hope of finding another outlet, or some avenue 
of escape. They felt that such an expectation, 
however vague, was vain; yet incited®by that 
something in the human bosom that will seldom 
allow one to despair, even in the very darkest 
moments of life, they persisted in their purpose 
till it appeared like the merest folly to continue 
the unpromising search. 

When they had abandoned the fruitless exam- 
ination of the vault, Zuba adroitly reconnoitered 
the cavern in the direction of the entrance, to 
see what precautions had been taken to guard 
them. After following the passage.a few yards, 
and making a turn to the left and another to the 
right, she saw, standing motionless against a jut- 
ting rock, a sentincl armed with a double-barrel 
carbine and pistols. Concealing the lamp in the 
jagged wall, she watched the fellow a moment to 
learn if he were waking, and on the alert. By 
the rays of a lantern hung upon a rusty cutlass 
thrust into the interstices of the rock, she recog- 
nized the gigantic figure of Rodolfo. She re- 
traced her steps, assured that flight in that direc- 
tion was impossible. 

It was two hours past midnight. Convinced 
that nothing could be done to effect an escape, 

| they set down upon the mattresses in gloomy si- 
lence, which was unbroken for several minutes. 





} Genevra was looking mechanically at that point | the point where that sublime orb had sunk below | 








of the wall where the vault terminated, when it 
seemed to move. She attributed the illusion— 
for illusion she considered it—to the fitful shad- 
ows of the waning light, as it shot up in momen- 
tary brightness, or receded dimly to the socket. 
The rays, creeping this way and that, now gair- 
ish and now feeble, might well induce deceptive 
appearances. 

She had scarcely made these conclusions, when 
there was another similar movement, that had 
more the appearance of reality than the former. 

Genevra’s attention was so earnestly fixed up- 
on the wall that her companions instinctively 
looked in the same direction, just in time to see 
the recurrence of the phenomenon. 

“Tt surely moves,” whispered Genevra. 

“Tt oscillates now. Perhaps a heavy stone is 
loosened and is about to fall,” replied Dolores. 

“Tt swings ; it—it opens!” added Genevra. 

Zuba stood quietly beside the ladies, holding 
the pistols resolutely, resolved to use them if oc- 
casion required. 

The wall slowly and softly opened. There 
was a pause of breathless expectation; then a 
figure appeared in the vault. It was the tall and 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

imposing form of an Indian, wearing the badges 
of a chief of high rank, picturesquely clad after 
the richest manner of his nation—which differed 
in some respects from other tribes of the race. 
He wore a cap of dark cloth, with a raven-black 
plume that swept his forehead at every motion. 
His features were regular and noble in expression, 
and his skin, though tawny, was unlike that of 
the common Indian of the mountains of the 
north. His eyes were like those of the eagle— 
bold and flashing. His carriage was erect and 
graceful, at the same time commanding and 
somewhat haughty. He held in his right hand a 
highly-finished and beautiful bow made of the 
horns of the mountain sheep, while, slung 
across his back and projecting over his left 
shoulder, was a quiver of polished arrows with 
sharp flint heads and feathered shaft. In his 
belt he wore a dagger, the handle of which was 
solid silver, chased with evident skill; and as a 
fitting companion, a hatchet of the usual mate- 
rial, with a helve as smooth as glass, and richly 
inlaid. 

The moment he appeared, he made an impera- 
tive sign of silence, anf laid his hand upon his 
dagger. He approached with aquick and noise- 
less tread, and said, in a whisper : 

“ Children of the pale-face, be still. Make a 
noise, and I will cut out your tongues! Obey 
me, and you shall leave these thieving dogs and 
go—” he paused, and then added, “to a fate no 
worse.” 

“Descendant of the sun,” answered Zuba, 
calmly, “you have but to command. We hear, 
and will obey. We are dumb.” 

“Your courage,” returned the Indian, “came 
from the red man, whose blood I can see in the 
dark skin and eyes.” 

Turning toward the quarter from whence he 
came, he waved his left hand. Immediately a 
dozen stalwart warriors entered, and set quietly 
at work to gather up the treasures that the vault 
contained. In a few minutes, everything of 
value was in the possession of the Indians, who 
quietly filed into the secret passage with their 
booty. The chieftain bade the ladies follow. 
They stepped into the narrow space. The for- 
mer came after them and adjusted the stone so as 
to leave it as he found it, to present the appear- 
ance of a solid and unbroken wall. 

An Indian, who appeared to be a slave to the 
chief, now lighted the way with a torch. The 
roof of this passage was in some places so low 
that they were obliged to stoop to go forward. 
This damp and mouldy avenue at length took 
them to the open air, the point of final egress be- 
ing so small that the ladies found it no easy thing 
to go through. A moss-covered stone was then 
placed over the passage. 

“This secret passage,” said the chieftain, 
‘was known to my fathers many moons ago.” 

Forty warriors were awaiting the return of the 
chieftain. The spoils were loaded upon mules, 
the ladies were mounted upon horses, and the 
whole party moved off in a western direction. 
When daylight again dawned on the serrated 
ranges, the robbers’ cave was a number of 
leagues in the rear. Stopping for a few minutes 
for refreshment, they pushed onward through the 
defiles the entire day, halting at dark in the 
plains at the base of the mountains. 

The temporary camp was broken up at mid- 
night, and the march resumed. The captive 
maidens were greatly fatigued by this continued 
movement, being unaccustomed to exercise of a 
nature so rude. 

It is unnecessary that we should follow them 
step by step during a journey of two days across 
the country towards the Gala River. In the 
dusk of the evening of the second day, after pass- 
ing many ruins, they beheld in the distance the 
dim and phantom outlines of what seemed to 
them a castle of ample dimensions. They could 
not repress exclamations of surprise. 

“It is the Casa Montezuma,” said the chief, 
who had kept aloof during the march and taken 
no apparent notice of his captives, but who, at 
that moment, came near them, mounted upon a 
fine horse, and observed the looks of curiosity 
which they cast toward the ancient fabric. 

“And who,” asked Genevra, quickly, “are 
you?” 

“T,” answered the chieftain, “am Altamaha, 
the last of the Montezumas !” 

“ Are these,” added Genevra, pointing to the 
warriors, “really the descendants of the ancient 
Aztec ?” 

“T know nothing of the Aztec,” replied Alta- 
maha, “ but these are, like me, children of Mon- 
tezuma. The kingly blood of that mighty poten- 
tate lives in me; and,” he continued, raising his 
voice and pointing to the distant mountain-peaks, 
“the eternal fires of Montezuma burn with un- 
dimmed brightness in yonder mountains. The 
divine elements wil! glow while a single survivor 


of my race lives to feed it. It will die with the | 


expiring breath of the last of my nation, and 
with that departing spirit fly back to its sacred 
source—the sun.” 

Altahama turned his eyes reverently toward 








the horizon; his lips moved. He was sending 
his adoration after that sovereign lord of light. 

They were nearing that singular edifice that 
the chieftain had called the house of Montezuma. 
The ladies had heard the tradition of such a fab- 
ric, but had supposed its existence fabulous ; but, 
to drive away all doubt, there it stood in dimmed 
and gloomy grandeur before them, its bastioned 
front, and great walls of ancient masonry, and 
crumbling towers, looming up in the vagueness 
of twilight. 

“ This ruin is majestic,” said Genevra, address- 
ing Altamaha, “but how can a captive maiden, 
ignorant alike of her destination and her fate, 
admire its greatness? We wish to know your 
purpose, O, chief of the Montezumas, and to re- 
main no longer in suspense.” 

Altamaha was silent, feigning not to have heard 
the question. 

“Speak at once, and put us out of doubt!” 
said Dolores, in Spanish, in which language the 
conversation had thus far been carried on, 

Altamaha turned towards her almost fiercely, 
his eyes gleaming with an intensity of emotion. 

“The conquerors and despoilers of my fathers 
were of your nation !” he exclaimed, with anima- 
tion. “Ihatethem! The sound of their voices 
makes the heart of Altamaha beat fast for 
vengeance.” 

“ Do you take vengeance on helpless women?” 
asked Dolores, timidly. 

“ Altamaha cannot forget the glory of the 
past. The great eye of the sun repeats the story 
daily. Would that his golden rays had stricken 
the invaders dumb! Daughters of a hated race, 
cease to trouble me with questions. Your fate 
will be no more terrible than that from which I 
have delivered you. I have watched your valley, 
and my people have waited many moons for 
your coming. The god of the Montezumas has 
called you hither. He is all-powerful; you can 
but hear and obey.” 

These words, pronounced as they were with 
much solemnity, filled the captives with misgiv- 
ings. A nameless feeling of terror—nameless 
because so vague—stole insensibly upon them. 
A presensing power seemed to be given them, by 
which a shadow of something awful was faintly 
seen in the coming time. They entered the grim 
portals of the Casa Montezuma with steps falter- 
ing and slow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GOLD SEEKERS MAKE DISAGREEABLE 
DISCOVERIES. 


Puiirp Marrorp and Mateo Balseiro contin- 
ued their journey of discovery into the country 
of the Apaches. They travelled with as much 
speed as the nature of the ground and the neces- 
sity of constant watchfulness would admit. 
They reached a spot at the expiration of three 
days, which Mateo pronounced to be in the 
neighborhood of the golden valley. It being 
near night, they built a little fire in a ravine 
where they believed they would not be seen by 
the prying eyes of savages, and, partaking of a 
supper by no means of the best, but made palat- 
able by sharpened appetites, they waited the first 
beams of the morning by which to commence 
their search for the shining ore. 

With the first rays of light they were astir, 
opening the earth in many places. They contin- 
ued these experiments until they grew weary, and 
then concluded to mount their mules and go far- 
ther; but, upon looking about for those animals, 
they were not to be seen. Running to the top of 
the hill, they looked about the country as far as 
they could see, but without getting a glimpse at 
the missing brutes. Hastening to where they 
had left their saddles and such implements 
and baggage ‘as they had been able to bring, 
their worst fears were confirmed—they were not 
to be found. 

“Indians!” said Mateo. “ They are watching 
us at this moment from their lurking places, I'll 
be sworn!” 

“It is undoubtedly true,” answered Malford. 
“We must therefore take care of ourselves like 
brave men. Fortunately we have our arms and 
plenty of ammunition. We must conceal our- 
selves somewhere among the rocks where we cap 
keep a seore of redskins at bay with our rifles 
and pistols. The moment it is dark we will en- 
deaVor to baffle them.” 

We have remarked that the gold hunters passed 
the night in a ravine which was thrown into much 
obscurity by the nature of the surrounding 
scenery, a hill of considerable altitude lying upon 
one side, and & mountain of precipitous ascent 
upon the other. The northern outlet opened up- 
on a portion of country broken by rolling hills, 
dotted at intervals with pinon and mezquit, while 
the southern entrance was through a narrow de- 
file walled with rocks and red sandstone, toward 
which they now advanced, believing it to offer 
the most tenable position in the event of an at 
tack. They traversed that part of the ravine 
that interposed between them and the desired 
haven with extreme weariness, avoiding as much 
as possible the appearance of haste or alarm, 
stopping occasionally to examine the soil, or to 
break a piece of rock from the projecting ledges. 

“ Under circumstances like these,” said Philip, 
sweeping the ravine with a steady glance, “ we 
must guard particularly against an ambush. A 
musket-ball or a flint-headed arrow aimed by the 
hand of a dirty, unbreeched savage hidden be 
hind a rock or a bush, might kill an American 
soldier, and my mother’s son, as easily and sare- 
ly as a rifle-ball knocks over that fuul bird, the 
turkey-buzzard.” 

“Which would be but a contemptible and in- 
glorious death for a soldier,”’ returned Mateo. 

“That was my thought, worthy Mateo; and 
bat for this unfortunate expedition, I might have 
been at Santa Maria in safety.” 

“ Watching the fairy figure of Senorita Gonev 
| ra, worshipping her pretty face, dreaming of her 
| love, and cudgelling your brains for fitting 
rhymes. Valgame Dios!” 

“We had better, I think,” retarned Philip, 
with a conscious glow, “keep a good gun-shot 
from yonder crag; it may conceal an Indian 
marksman, and, if so, we will not tempt his fire. 
If we can but reach yon rocky cliffe—” 

Philip Malford was interrupted by a series of 
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the horizon; his lips moved. He was sending 
his adoration after that sovereign lord of light. 

They were nearing that singular edifice that 
the chieftain had called the house of Montezuma. 
The ladies had heard the tradition of such a fab- 
ric, but had supposed its existence fabulous ; but, 
to drive away all doubt, there it stood in dimmed 
and gloomy grandeur before them, its bastioned 
front, and great walls of ancient masonry, and 
crumbling towers, looming up in the vagueness 
of twilight. 

“ This ruin is majestic,” said Genevra, address- 
ing Altamaha, “but how can a captive maiden, 
ignorant alike of her destination and her fate, 
admire its greatness? We wish to know your 
purpose, O, chief of the Montezumas, and to re- 
main no longer in suspense.” 

Altamaha was silent, feigning not to have heard 
the question. 

“Speak pt once, and put us out of doubt!” 
said Dolores, in Spanish, in which language the 
conversation had thus far been carried on. 

Altamaha turned towards her almost fiercely, 
his eyes gleaming with an intensity of emotion. 

“The conquerors and despoilers of my fathers 
were of your nation!” he exclaimed, with anima- 
tion. “Ihatethem! The sound of their voices 
makes the heart of Altamaha beat fast for 
vengeance.” 

“Do you take vengeance on helpless women?” 
asked Dolores, timidly. 

“ Altamaha cannot forget the glory of the 
past. The great eye of the sun repeats the story 
daily. Would that his golden rays had stricken 
the invaders dumb! Daughters of a hated race, 
cease to trouble me with questions. Your fate 
will be no more terrible than that from which I 
have delivered you. I have watched your valley, 
and my people have waited many moons for 
your coming. The god of the Montezumas has 
called you hither. He is all-powerful; you can 
but hear and obey.” 

These words, pronounced as they were with 
much solemnity, filled the captives with misgiv- 
ings. A nameless feeling of terror—nameless 
because so vague—stole insensibly upon them. 
A presensing power seemed to be given them, by 
which a shadow of something awful was faintly 
seen in the coming time. They entered the grim 
portals of the Casa Montezuma with steps falter- 
ing and slow. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE GOLD SEEKERS MAKE DISAGREEABLE 
DISCOVERIES. 


Putte Matrorp and Mateo Balseiro contin- 
ued their journey of discovery into the country 
of the Apaches. They travelled with as much 
speed as the nature of the ground and the neces- 
sity of constant watchfulness would admit. 
They reached a spot at the expiration of three 
days, which Mateo pronounced to be in the 
neighborhood of the golden valley. It being 
near night, they built a little fire in a ravine 
where they believed they would not be seen by 
the prying eyes of savages, and, partaking of a 
supper by no means of the best, but made palat- 
able by sharpened appetites, they waited the first 
beams of the morning by which to commence 
their search for the shining ore. 

With the first rays of light they were astir, 
opening the earth in many places. They contin- 
ued these experiments until they grew weary, and 
then concluded to mount their mules and go far- 
ther; but, upon looking about for those animals, 
they were not to be seen. Running to the top of 
the hill, they looked about the country as far as 
they could see, but without getting a glimpse at 
the missing brutes. Hastening to where they 
had left their saddles and such implements 
and baggage ‘as they had been able to bring, 
their worst fears were confirmed—they were not 
to be found. 

“Indians!” said Mateo. “ They are watching 
us at this moment from their lurking places, I'll 
be sworn !” 

“Tt is undoubtedly true,” answered Malford. 
“We must therefore take care of ourselves like 
brave men. Fortunately we have our arms and 
plenty of ammunition. We must conceal our- 
selves somewhere among the rocks where we can 
keep a seore of redskins at bay with our rifles 
and pistols. The moment it is dark we will en- 
deaVor to baffle them.” 

We have remarked that the gold hunters passed 
the night in a ravine which was thrown into much 
obscurity by the nature of the surrounding 
scenery, a hill of considerable altitude lying upon 
one side, and a mountain of precipitous ascent 
upon the other. The northern outlet opened up- 
on a portion of country broken by rolling hills, 
dotted at intervals with pinon and mezquit, while 
the southern entrance was through a narrow de- 
file walled with rocks and red sandstone, toward 
which they now advanced, believing it to offer 
the most tenable position in the event of an at- 
tack. They traversed that part of the ravine 
that interposed between them and the desired 
haven with extreme weariness, avoiding as much 
as possible the appearance of haste or alarm, 
stopping occasionally to examine the soil, or to 
break a piece of rock from the projecting ledges. 

“ Under circumstances like these,” said Philip, 
sweeping the ravine with a steady glance, “ we 
must guard particularly against an ambush. A 
musket-ball or a flint-headed arrow aimed by the 
hand of a dirty, unbreeched savage hidden be- 
hind a rock or a bush, might kill an American 
soldier, and my mother’s son, as easily and sure- 
ly as a rifle-ball knocks over that foul bird, the 
turkey-buzzard.” 

“ Which would be but a contemptible and in- 
glorious death for a soldier,” returned Mateo. 

“That was my thought, worthy Mateo; and 
but for this unfortunate expedition, I might have 
been at Santa Maria in safety.” 

“ Watching the fairy figure of Senorita Genev 
ra, worshipping her pretty face, dreaming of her 
love, and cudgelling your brains for fitting 
rhymes. Valgame Dios!” 

““We had better,. I think,” returned Philip, 
with a conscious glow, “keep a good gun-shot 
from yonder crag; it may conceal an Indian 
marksman, and, if so, we will not tempt his fire. 
If we can but reach yon rocky cliffs—” 

Philip Malford was interrupted by a series of 
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yells from the hill, which, though presenting to 
the view no objects of terror an instant before, 
now swarmed with savage shapes that had sim- 
ultaneously risen from behind every covert that 
could conceal a cunning foe. A swarthy and 
half-naked chief, leaping upon a rock, ordered the 
unlucky gold hunters, in broken English and 
Spanish curiously confused, to ascend the hill 
and make no resistance ; while, at the same time, 
many guns were levelled and many arrows laid 
upon the bow-string to enforce the command. 

“The cliffs—the cliffs!” cried Malford, and 
bounded away like a deer, Mateo following close 
at his heels. A volley of balls and arrows were 
directed after them, the former striking harmless- 
ly upon the rocks, and the latter falling short of 
their mark. The savages raised a threatening 
shout, and started in hot pursuit. The fugitives 
gained the cliffs, and entrenched themselves be- 
hind a rampart of solid rock, prepared to wage 
boldly the unequal war. | 

Malford well knew the depressing effect the 
fall of a leader always has on a band of warriors, 
and wisely resolved to single out the chief as his 
first object of marksmanship. Seeing the hunt- 
ers thus judiciously posted, the Indians grew 
more and more wary, and were in no great haste 
to come within rifle range, knowing from recent 
experience with the “ Army of the West” that 
those weapons were no playthings in skilful 
hands. Perceiving this reluctance on the part of 
his braves, the chief felt that the present was a 
fitting opportunity to show his daring, and se- 

* cure the admiration of his people. Brandishing 
his hatchet, he commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, taking care, however, to keep as many 
bullet-proof objects between his body and the 
hunters as possible. Stimulated by his exam- 
ple, others imitated his movements. 

“Mateo, I must show these fellows the power 
of an American rifle. So far below us, they feel 
comparatively safe. That smart and determined 
leader will do us mischief, if not promptly met 
by arifle ball. His fate will dampen their ardor,” 
said Malford. 

“T have known the death of a chief to exaspe- 
rate them, and make them fight like so many 
devils ; but quiet him, if you are sure of him at 
such a distance. I will entreat the Virgin to di- 
rect your ball, which I hope she will, in spite of 
your being a heretic.” 

“A steady hand and eye, I flatter myself, will 
save the Virgin any trouble, in this case,” re- 
joined Malford, rising and looking quietly down 
the declivity. Suddenly he raised his rifle, which 
spoke out, sharp and deadly, the moment it 
touched his shoulder. 

“There will be a season of mourning in the 
lodges of the redskins,” said Philip, beginning to 
re-load. 

“Valgame Dios! he has tumbled over! I 
thought your rifle went off by accident, senor ; 
you hadn’t time to take aim!” 

“ A quick aim is the best,’ answered Philip. 

The fall of the chief produced a momentary 
panic among the Apaches, His body was hasti- 
ly carried out of rifle shot, and there ensued a si- 
lence of considerable duration, broken at length, 
by yells of rage. A younger chieftain now com- 
menced the ascent of the dangerous heights, not 
in a direct line, but by a circuitous way, with a 
view to keeping his person covered by a series of 
crags and ledges, while his braves, taking fresh 
courage from his example and stung by the loss 
their leader, sought various points for scaling the 
cliffs. 

“Now,” said Philip, “there is really great 
danger. Mateo, pick off the foremost of the 
whoopingy rascals, and I will look after the wily 
young chief, who, now in command, is desirous 
to distinguish himself.” 

The opportunity desired by Malford was not 
long wanting. Growing confident with success, 
his stolen glances toward the gold seekers be- 
came more frequent. He hoped that an attack 
from so many quarters would distract their atten- 
tion, and render his peril less. 

In this he was destined tobe mistaken. Upon 
lifting his head higher than usual above the 
coverts that had hitherto sheltered him, a bullet 
from Philip’s rifle struck his scalp-lock, glanced 
along his skull, stretching him motionless upon 
the earth. This event was soon known to the as- 
sailants, which increased their fury and their cun- 
ning. In bearing him down the ravine, two more 
of the warriors were slain and another wounded 
by Mateo, who was a good shot, and very cool in 
circumstances of danger. During this period, 
many bullets had been flattened upon impregna- 
ble ramparts of stone around them, and showers 
of arrows had fallen within a few feet of them.” 

It chanced that two small bushes grew near 
them, their roots finding precarious footing in 
the scanty soil. It occurred to Malford that he 
might make these insignificant objects accessory 
to their escape from danger that momentarily 
grew more imminent. 

“ Throw your blanket over one of these shrubs,” 
he said to his companion, who mechanically 
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Sgverat years before Ohio was admitted into 
the Union as a State, John Mercer, a fur trader 
of moderate means, with a wife and child, and 
a twin brother, named James, to whom he was 
much attached, had emigrated from New York 
to one of the small settlements in the aforesaid 
territory, where he had opened a small retail 
store for the accommodation of trappers and 
backwoodsmen ; bartering the products of civil- 
ization for furs, venison, honey, etc., which he 
regularly transferred to the New York markets. 

Sometimes when an extra opportunity for 
speculation presented itself, he might be found 
hurrying from one trading post to another, often- 
times absenting himself from home for a week or 
fortnight at atime. On these occasions he in- 
variably acquainted his wife with his intended 
route, and the number of days it would necessa- 
rily require to transact such and such business. 
Therefore, when he returned home safe and 
sound, as he usually did, at or before the expira- 
tion of the time mentioned, Mrs. Mercer was 
never known to exhibit any symptoms of alarm, 
for she had made up her mind to the effect that 
if she borrowed trouble on the score of absence, 
merely, that the migratory habits of her husband 
must necessarily keep her in a perpetual state of 
worriment ; but if by chance he over-staid his 
time, her mind, hitherto comparatively” at ease, 
would suddenly become tortured into the most 
gloomy doubts and forebodings. She could 
neither sit, stand, nor sleep, but would pace the 
room for hours and days together, while her ac- 
tive imagination, never for a moment quiet, 
would conjure up every possible and impossible 
horror, till the return of the absent one, in the 
full enjoyment of all his faculties, would happily 
restore her to her wonted composure. 

While John was absent on his trading excur- 
sions, the business at home necessarily devolved 
upon Mrs. Mercer, for James, though I have 
hitherto neglected to mention it, had been subject 
from his boyhood to temporary fits of desponden- 
cy, or rather insanity, and when attacked would 
wander about for a day or two at atime, seeking 
out the most lonely spots, and conversing with 
no one till such time as the dark cloud was 
dispelled, leaving his mental horizon awhile 
serene. Owing to this constitutional infirmity 
he was of no great practical advantage to any 
one, although John regarded him with a sincere, 
brotherly atiection, and perhaps valued him the 
more highly from the fact of his absolute 


dependence. 
John was standing one morning behind his 


counter, when a young man entered, and inform- 
ed him that for-a glass of grog he would impart 
to him some very valuable information. John, 
assenting to the proposal, the young man went 
on to say that a company of no less than five 
trappers, heavily laden with furs, were having a 
grand carouse at a log house about five miles 
down the river. 

“Don’t you know the man’s name they are 
at ?” eagerly inquired John. 

“T should if I heard it,” replied the customer. 

“Is it Sherman—Bob Sherman ?” 

“Yes, you are right! It’s Sherman—that’s 
the name! His wife is a sister to one of the 
trappers ; that’s how it happens they are there. 
They’re a goin’ to cross the river in the afternoon, 
and go on to the next trading post.” 

“ Good !—but I must have their furs before 
they leave Sherman’s at all events. It’s curious 
that Bob didn’t think to mention me. They’d 
have saved at least ten miles travel by coming 
here, besides fording the river; and I’d have 
given them as much for their furs as any other 
man alive, into the bargain !” 

The moment the young man quitted the store, 
John called his wife, and acquainted her with 
the circumstances already narrated, and told her 
that within an hour, if he hoped to effect any- 
thing, he must be on his way to Sherman’s. If 
he arrived there in season, he would in all prob- 
ability secure a profitable investment fur his 
money. At all events he might see What could 
be done, and then have ample time to get home 
before night. 

“Jf Jim hadn’t mounted his high horse again 
he might be of some service about the siore.” 

These remarks were uitered while Mrs. Mercer 
was preparing his knapsack, which he invariably 
wore on such occasions, and in a few minutes 
after he was on his way to Sherman’s. 

On his arrival he found that the trappers had 
already crossed the river, some two hours before, 
carrying with them the largest and finest lot of 
furs that Sherman had ever sgen brought into the 
settlement. 

‘Have you any means of crossing the river?” 
demanded John, after the other had concluded. 

“ There is the old raft that I carried the com- 
pany across on—that’s the only thing !” respond- 


obeyed ed Sherman. “If that will do 1 can bring it 
« Place upon the top of it your sombrero,” he round in no time, and take you across before they 
added have got thrce miles from the river.” 


“ Anything will do, so that I can cross,” an- 
swered John. “1 must overtake them before 
they reach Snyder’s, or 1 shall just have my 
trouble for my pains.” 

“ Well, 1 will have the craft up to the point 
yonder in five minutes, so you can get ready and 
come down to the shore as quick as you like.” 
And with this Sherman hurried off for the raft. 

John immediately unstrapped his knapsack, 
and handing it to the squatier’s wife, started 
directly for the point in question. When he 
arrived, Sherman had just doubled the bend in 
the river, and was coming up to him. 

“J thought in order wo overtake them,” re- 
marked Join, as he stepped on board the raft, 
* that it would be the best policy not to encumber 
myself too much, so J Ivft my kuapsack in charge 
of your wife, who promised to take care of it 
till my return. If 1 should be lucky in over- 
hauling them, I shall be back several hours before 
sunset, so you must keep a sharp look out, and 
be ready with your raft to take me back when I 


come.” 
Sherman promised ; and observing before they 


parted that John had neglected to bring with 


A gentle yet fitful wind was blowing down the 
° fey 

mountain-side, favorable to Philip’s purpose—for 
it imparted an undulating motion to the shrub 
that Mateo had honored with his outward vest- 
ments, that rendered the upper portions occasion- 
ally visible to the assailants, above the stony 
bastions. 

“Senor Balseiro, with the blessing of God 
and agreat deal of skilful manceuvering, we may 
yet escape these yelling fiends. Follow me, and 
keep close to the ground.” 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be bad at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 

——______.¢ ooo —— 
DECISION AND TRUTH. 

Whatever you think proper to grant a child, 
let it be granted at the first word, without en- 
treaty or prayer, and, above all, without making 
any conditions. Grant with pleasure, refuse 
with reluctance ; but let your refusal be irrevoca- 
ble—let not importunity shake your resolution— 
let the positive “‘ No,” when once pronounced, be 
a wall of brass, which a child, when he has tried 
his strength against it half a dozen times, shall 
never more endeavor to shake.—Fumily Guide 
















him any weapon of defence, he removed from his 
belt the long hunting knife which he carried, and 
gave itto him. It was a kindly act on the part 
of Sherman, but in the end it came near costing 
him his life. 

In all new territories, before anything like a 
seasonable system of law and order can be estab- 
lished, a few circumstances are oftentimes suffi- 
cient to fix the most grievous guilt upon a party, 
and the punishment meted out to the offender or 
the supposed offender, is by no means a tardy 
process. It is summary in the extreme, being 
never instigated by feelings of pity, but of 
revenge. 

All that day, till nightfall, Sherman watched 
for the return of Mercer. At length, finding it 
too dark to distinguish objects at so great a dis- 
tance, and thinking he might possibly arrive late, 
he went down to the river, unfastened his raft, 
and crossed over. Here he remained for a long 
time, pacing up and down the shore till the late- 
ness of the hour convinced him that John would 
not be likely to return that night, and with con- 
siderable reluctance he gave up his watch and 
returned to the cabin. 

The next morning two men from the settle- 
ment made their appearance at Sherman’s to in- 
quire after John. The squatter told his story, 
but neglected to mention anything respecting the 
knife and knapsack. One of the visitors with a 
thrill of suspicion observed the latter article 
partially concealed in one corner of the cabin, 
and referred to the circumstance on his return to 
the settlement. In an hour’s time the merest 
supposition had assumed the mammoth propor- 
tions of indisputable probability. Everybody 
remembered now that they had noticed some- 
thing vicious and sinister in the expression of 
Sherman, and no one doubted for a moment but 
that John Mercer had been foully murdered for 
his money ; and furthermore, that Robert Sher- 
man and the gang that was reported to have 
been there on the morning preceding; or that 
Robert Sherman, unassisted by any one but his 
wife (a very meek and inoffensive creature), had 
committed the bloody deed—if it had been 
committed—of which no one was quite sure. 

Accordingly, before noon a warrant was issued 
against Sherman, and the sheriff, with two or 
three of the settlers to assist in the euforcement 
of the law, started for the squatter’s cabin. 
Sherman was at home when they arrived, and 
not haviug observed their approach, was not a 
little confused and taken aback by the appear- 
ance of the officer, which only added weight to 
the general conviction of his guilt. 

In a moment the cabin was filled with the 
lamentations of Mrs. Sherman and the children. 
Sherman himself stoutly denied the charge, and 
insisted that Mercer was as well as any man 
present; and furthermore, if they would cross 
the river and go on to Snyder’s they would find 
him there, or perhaps meet him on his return. 
To this appeal the poor wife added her tears 
and entreaties, till she at length prevailed upon 
the sheriff to allow two men to cross the river 
and go on to Snyder’s, which was about sixteen 
miles distant. In the meantime Sherman was 
conducted in triumph to the settlement, there to 
await his trial in the afternoon, if he should fail 
to substantiate by proof what he had so solemnly 
asserted both before and after his arrest. 

In less than two hours after the prisoner’s ar- 
rival at the settlement, the two men who had 
been sent to Snyder’s, returned in great excite- 
ment, and proclaimed that they had discovered 
the body of the murdered man, and exhibited a 
long hunter’s kuife, besmeared with blood, which 
they had picked up in the path near by, and 
which was immediately identified by no less than 
four persons as the property of Sherman. 

This strong reinforcement added to the already 
accumulated burden of proof, was a sufficient 
signal for the opening of the trial. Sherman, 
who had less reason than any one else for sup- 
posing Mercer dead, after the first shock of feel- 
ing naturally attending his arrest had subsided, 
congratulated himself, and soothed and strength- 
ened his wife and children, who had followed 
him to the settlement, with the hope of a speedy 
liberation. But when the trial opened, and all 
the circumstances attendant upon the case were 
laid before the magistrate, who took upon him- 
self the responsibility of a final jurisdiction in 
the case—ihe knapsack found in the squatter’s 
cabin, and shown to be the property of Mercer; 
the body which was instantly recognized—and 
above ail, the knife found near the remains of 
the murdered man, and identitied as the proper- 
ty of Sherman ; all went without one mitigating 
circumstance to establish the prisoner's guilt. 

Suttice it to say, that after a very brief investi- 
gation, poor Sherman was found guilty of mur- 
der in tne first degree. Pale as death the prisoner 
arose, and explained to the court the circum- 
stance of his having given the knife to Mercer ; 
but he could offer no explanations regarding the 
subsequent horrible tragedy, and a sm:le of ma- 
lignaut incredulity settled upon the faces of alt 
present. Not one in all the multitude, save his 
wife and children, believed him innocent. Al- 
ready the crowd had become excited to the high- 
est degree, and fiercely insisted on his immediate 
execution. The magistrate, perceiving the di- 
rection that public sympathy had taken, and 
being as irresolute of principle as he was igno- 
rant of the commonest featares of criminal 
jurisprudence, arose in a half bullyiug attitude, 
and coolly informed the prisoner that he would 
be allowed two hours’ time to make his peace 
with God, afier which he would be taken to a 
place provided by the sheritf, and there hung by 
the neck till he was dead. Poor fellow! his 
head dropped despairingly upon his hands, his 
wife and children clung sobbing to his knees, 
while simultaneously arose around them a wild 
and jabilant shout of satisfactory triumph. The 
absolute want of sympathy and pity which it 
expressed, awakened in the prisoner’s soul a 
suddea thril of indignation, and springing to 
his feet he shouted to the excited mob to listen. 
And then in a voice made eloquent by despair, 
he proclaimed once more his innocence, begged 
upon the magistrate as he felt his responsibility 
before God to give him time—to clear up the 
mystery which involved him. He called upon 
the people to behold the sufferings of his wife 












of their situation if he was to be torn from 
them. 

There were symptoms now of a wavering in 
the crowd ; but the magistrate, entrenched in his 
high office, and like most ignorant men dogged- 
ly opposed to the idea of recalling even for a 
moment the fiat of their judgment, remained in: 
exorable to every appeal of humanity, till a su- 
perior brute force was brought into the arena to 
conquer the supreme objection. 

That power was already at hand in the person 
of Tom Hinniker, a mammoth bee-hunter, 
standing six feet and ten inches in his moccasins, 
who had suddenly elbowed his way through the 
crowd. As he approached the magistrate’s 
chair, Sherman reached out his hands eagerly 
towards him, and exclaimed : 

“O, Hinniker, for the love of Heaven, save 
me—save me !’’ 

But the bee hunter walked straight up to the 
magistrate’s desk without noticing the prisoner’s 
appeal, and said, in one of those great, strong 
voices, before which cowards instinctively shrink 
away: 

“ Look ye here, old gentleman, I wish to be 
civil, I do, and obey law; and if Sherman has 
killed the man, why I want to see him strung, 
of course; but I aint satisfied yet. I’ve got to 
go over the track as far as Snyder’s and back 
again before I can make up my mind!” 

“What odds does it make to us,” cried the 
magistrate with a bullying swagger, ‘“ whether 
you are satisfied or not?” 

“Look here!” cried Hinniker, bringing his 
huge palms together with a sound resembling 
the explosion of a pistol, “it makes just this 
difference: Bob Sherman once saved my life, 
and do you suppose I'll stand quietly here and 
see him hung like a dog while I have a chance 
left to save him? No, sir! not if I had to 
slaughter your whole settlement !” 

The towering form of the bee-hunter was be- 
fore him, and he knew that one blow from his 
huge fist would launch an ordinary man into 
eternity in 4 moment. 

“ What do you want of us?’ demanded the 
magistrate, with a visible tremor. 

“I want you to put off the hanging till after the 
body has been brought to the settlement. And 
T’ll be one of the company to bring it if you 
can’t find enough without me, though I am 
bound to go on to Snyder’s and look a little 
deeper into the matter than anybody has yet 
thought of doing.” 

“JT will defer the execution till to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, if that will answer your 
purpose,” returned the magistrate, sulkily. 

“That is all I ask,” returned the bee-hunter. 
And the next instant he was seen elbowing his 
way out, followed by a trapper, named Colter, 
and a half breed Indian. 

The night which succeeded was one long 
watch of sorrow and anxiety to the squatter’s 
family, but daylight at length brought the hyena- 
like herd around, still snutting for human blood. 
Iu front of the log tavern a rude gallows had 
been erected by order of the sheriff, and thither 
the multitude had assembled to await the 
auspicious hour mentioned at the close of the 
trial. 

Eight o’clock arrived, and the hopes which 
had animated the prisouer during the night began 
to decline. Half-past eight, and the excitement 
of the multitude was fiercely augmenting. A 
quarter to nine and no news from Hinniker. 
Nine !—and still no tidings. Five minutes past, 
and the crowd grew impatient—they did not 
consider how dear, how precious those moments 
were to the condemned. Ten minutes—and 
they shouted vociferously to the sheriff to bring 
out the prisoner. At the same moment another 
shout was heard in the distance, and the one 
thought of the multitude was arrested from its 
one intense purpose, and borne away in quest of 
a new excitement. 

A few minutes served to clear up the matter by 
bringing into view several persons with what 
seemed to be a rude litter formed by boughs, and 
borne onward triumphantly in their midst. Con- 
spicuous among them-was the tower like form of 
the bee-hunter, who kept waving his arm aloft, 
and shouting at every step. ‘The sheriff who 
had been pacing solemaly up and down in front 
of where the prisuner was contined, as though 
he had been dreading the. consummation of the 
tragedy, now came forward and addressed the 
assembled multitude. He told them in a few 
minutes more the fate of the prisoner would be 
decided. If he was innocent, no one would re- 
joice more than he at the furbearance which had 
been exercised in the present crisis. And now if 
nothing should have turned up at the eleventh 
hour iu favor of the unfortunate prisoner, they 
might soon expect to witness the harrowiny spec- 
tacie of a public execution—the first that had 
ever disfigured the history of the settlemeris. 

The approaching party were vow within half a 
mile of the gallows, aud the voice of Hinniker 
could be plainly heard in spite of the general 
tamult wuich prevailed : 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Sherman! Mercer is 
alive! Long live Sherman !” 

And the crowd that tive minutes befure would 
have looked coolly on to see him hung and 
quartered, echoed back the shout: 

“ Long live Sherman !” 

When the litter, borne by the intrepid bee- 
hunter and his party, arrived at the place uf exe- 
cution, the people formed themselves into a 
hollow square around them, all eager to listen to 
the wonderful revelation which was expected to 
be made. Nor were they mistaken, tor John 
Mercer, supported in a sitting posture on the 
litter by the strung arm of the bee-hunter, and 
elevated above the sea of heads—very pale, but 
still the identical person—was plainiy visible 
to every One there. 

“ Alive! alive!” were the words that went up 
in one mighty volume trom the breast of the 
people. 

“ Now, my friends,” cried Hinniker, elevating 
his voice so that all might hear, “are you satis- 
fied of the innocence of Sherman ?” 

“ We are! we are!” was the universal shopt 

“ Mr. Sheriff, I discharge the prisoner—bring 
him fourth!’ 
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“Hurrah! Hurrah for Hinniker!” 

When Sherman was bronght out, with his wife 
and children still clinging to him—not now in 
sorrow, but in joy—the bee-hunter once more 
elevated his voice and spoke as follows : 

“Now my friends, you see how it is, if it 
hadn’t been for my timely arrival in the settle- 
ment, Sherman here,” placing his great, protec- 
tive hand on the squatter’s head, “would have - 
been a dead man before this. And his family, 
instead of rejoicing as they now do, would have 
been broken hearted! No mortal man could 
have repaired their loss. You see how it is now ?” 

“ We do! we do (cheers) !” 

“ Well, then, I will now tell you how it all 
came about. First, what Sherman told you was 
every word truae—every word, my friends. You 
all know James Mercer, don’t you? Well, you 
also know him to be a twin brother of John’s; 
and you also know, barring the wild look which 
was hi: misfortune, that they resembled each 
other like two peas! Well, it was he that was 
discovered, instead of John; but there was not 
so much as a mark of violence upon him—not 
one! You will all have a chance to see, pres- 
ently, for they are bringing the body here. He 
evidently died in a fit, or of heart disease, or 
something of the sort; and the two blockheads 
whom the sheriff sent to look after the business, 
why, they never so much as looked to see if he 
was wounded. So that, you see, removes the 
principal link in the chain of circumstances. 
Now for the knife. After John and Sherman 
separated, the former thought he would make 
better headway through the bushes if he had a 
stout stick to poke them aside, so he set to cut 
one ; but in the attempt was just unlucky enough 
to sever the main artery of the wrist. Of course 
he dropped the knife, and that explains there 
being blood stains upon it when found. The 
reason why he did not return, as anticipated, was 
simpiy because he had bled nearly to death before 
he overtook the trappers, as the whole five of 
them, to a man, can testify. And now, my friends, 
you understand the whole matter as well as I.” 

And as the bee-hunter concluded, three loud 
cheers rent the air, and the crowd soon separated, 
seemingly well pleased at the happy disposition 
of affairs. 








Our Curious Department. 








{Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A singular Bay. 

From time immemorial the waters of the little Bay of 
Vulcano, at Santorin, have been spoken of as possessed 
of the singular property of cleansing the coppered bot- 
toms of ships in a remarkable manner. Recently the 
Solon, @ French screw-steamer stationed in the Levant, 
was taken into the bay to test its effects. Although 
thickly coated with red-lead, the bottom of the vessel 
was at the time very foul with marine vegetation, etc. ; 
but alter a short stay in the waters, the weeds and shells 
were 80 loosened that, on the bottom being slightly 
brushed with a broom, they fell off, leaving the bottom 
quite clean. The vessel's speed, when she was got under 
weigh, was found to have increased a knot an hour. 
Four other French vessels were subsequently taken into 
the bay, and tueir captains were unanimous in stating 
that the same result was obtained. Two English cor- 
vettes were finally taken into the singular waters, and 
the same effects were produced upon them. 


A Mermaid. 

The declaration of two fishermen on the Argyleshire 
coast appears in the Shipping Gazette. They eay: “ We, 
the undersigued, do declare that on Thursday last, the 
4th of June, 1857, when on our way to the fishing- 
station, Lochindaal, in a boat, and when about four 
miles 8. W. from the village of Port Charlotte, being 
then about six P. M., we distinctly saw an object about 
six yards from us, in the shape of a woman, with full 
breast, dark complexion, comely face, and fine hair 
bauging in ringlets over the neck and shoulders. It was 
abuve the surface of the water to about the middie, 
gazing at us and shaking its head. The weather being 
fing we had a full view of it, and that for three or four 
uanutes.—John Williamson, John Cameron, Islay, 
June 9, 1857.” 








A curious Inn-Sign. 

The transposition of heart and Hart was never more 
ludicrously exemplified than by « sign-board at the litce 
village of Ufton in Warwickshire, England, where there 
isa smallino half way up the hill, near the church, 
called the White Hart, and denoted by the figure of a 
human heart, or rather an ace of hearts, painted in 
white—e* least it used to be soa few years ago; and it 
was to this littie inn that the bodies of the Kev. W. 
Atterbury, and the coachman of the Sovereign London 
coach from Birwiugbam, were carried, after being killed 
on the spot by the overturn of the coach in the immediate 
neighborhood 





A case of Needle-Swallowing. 

Dr. Pavey recently extracted a needle nearly two 
inches long from the back of @ little girl six years of 
age, daughter of Mr. Wm. Leavitt,on Washington Street, 
iu Banger. The ueedie was swallowed more than a year 
ago, and was found under the flesh, between the seventh 
avd eighth ribs. The child bas been troubled with ‘an 
affection in the back’ for the past six months, and it 
was thought she had the spinal complaint. It appears 
that the circumstance was not known to the parents, or 
had been forgotten. 





An old Kelic. 

Tne cupola of the Bellevue Hospital, New York, has on 
it » weathercock which bears the date 1700, and orna- 
mented of old, the top of the Federal Hall, which stood 
on the site of the present Wall Street Custom House. A 
portion of the iron railing before the hospital, formerly 
surrounded the steps of Federal Hail, and once bore the 
pressure of the crowd which heard Washington deliver 
has Inaugural Address. 





An odd Place for a Neat. 

Near the S.uth Eastern railway-station, at Appledore, 
England, a couple uf yellow-hammers built their nest in 
a small hole right under the iron rails of the up line 
The birds were recently sittiog on four eggs, aud, 
although the trains were constantly ranoing over them, 
they did pot seem to be in the least degree disturbed 





Singular Invention. 

A patent expauding suger is among the latert inven- 
tions It is » curious device, end will make holes of 
twenty-two different sizes, varying five-eighths of an 
inch to two inches in diameter. It is rimple and easily 
adjusted, and is not liable to get out of order, or clog 





Gigantic Sunfish. 

A eunfich pine £ et six inches long aad four broad, and 
weighiog 1000 pounds, bas been captured in Hempetend 
Bay, Loug Island. The Sshermen of the vicinity never 
met with such an anima) befor 


A voracious Creature. 

A shark was barpoourd off Galveston Bar, recently, 
and nearly the fourth part of an ox was found in the 
stomach of the mouster, and also 8 quantity of bair, 
whick was evidently that of s human being 
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| Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
I LOVE TO STRAY. 


BY ALBERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 
I love to stray at early dawn, 
When first awakes the day, 
A-down the dewy mead and lawn, 
Or o’er the flowery bray; 
°Tis then the feathery songsters raise 
To God their sweetest notes of praise. 


I love to stray at noon’s bright hour, 
When all of nature's rife, 

Beneath the sun’s meridian power, 
With busy, active life ; 

The grazing herd, the waving grain, 

Enchants the view on hill and plain. 


I love to stray at even-tide 
In some secluded spot, 
Along the winding brooklet’s side, 
Or o’er the grassy plot, 
Where all the day in summer hours 
The bees have kissed the honeyed flowers. 


I love to stray thus ever well, 
At morning, noon, or night, 
*Neath Sol’s bright rays in shady dell, 
Or Luna’s silver light; 
Each leaflet bright or flower wan, 
Suggests a thought to mortal man. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CALVILLE APPLES. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPHINE. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Iw the first time of the Consulate, when Bona- 
parte was truly Cesar, that is, absolute master 
in the state which still retained the name of repub- 
lic, the First Consul and his wife willingly 
quitted Paris to pass a few hours at Malmaison. 
Josephine especially loved the modest country- 
house, where, far from leading the empire and 
initiating herself into the ceremonials of court, 
she could indulge the simple tastes of the benevo- 
lent lady of a chateau, who banishes from her 
saloons all luxury and ostentation ; still, Mal- 
maison was a luxurious point which attracted all 
eyes, and Madame Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
her cares, saw there more courtiers than flowers, 
and was surrounded with the most elegant women 
and ambitious men of the time, and the fetes were 
multiplied incessantly. 

One evening, as Josephine was dining at Mal- 
maison, at the moment the fruit was brought in, 
a young man whose name we will not mention, 
as he is still living, was admitted to pay his 
court to the wife of the First Consul ; he entered, 
followed by an individual about fifty years of 
age, who carried a small table that he placed 
before Josephine, and upon which he spread a 
worn-out carpet. When these summary arrange- 
ments were completed, the stranger drew from a 
juggler’s pocket three pewter cups, and began to 
play his tricks. ‘The balls multiplied under his 
fingers, and he made them rebound like hail, 
according to his pleasure, then with a breath they 
vanished. 

“Madame has only to speak,” said he, reso- 
lutely, to Josephine, “and she shall be served at 
a wish. I regret that madame has finished her 
dinner, for I could have presented her with some 
dishes which did not appear on her table to-day ; 
the roach from the Mediterranean, the sardine 
from Royan, or those small fishes that are found 
in that part of the world where madame was born 
for the happirfess of France. But madame has 
only to wish—desire a diamond, ora linnet of the 
woods, a ruby from the East, or one of the night- 
ingales which sing in our forests.” 

The man who thus placed his art at Josephine’s 
service, seemed to wish that she should decide 
upon a nightingale, for he approached his ear to 
the cup, as if he already heard the harmonious 
notes of the songsters of spring; but Josephine, 
although she had always expended monstrous 
sums for her toilet, had a simple taste, and pre- 
ferred a bouquet of flowers, to one of diamonds ; 
she asked not fora ruby ora bird, but a rose. 
Scarcely had she spoken when the conjurer 
reversed his cup, and showed the astonished 
spectators a rose surrounded by buds, which 
gracefully expanded and filled the apartment 
with their fragrant odor. 

“0,” cried Josephine, “you have taken the 
most beautiful rose in my conservatory ; that one 
L intended giving Bonaparte to-morrow, because 
it required the whole night to fully open.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” politely replied the 
conjurer, ‘ but this rose is mine, and.I have the 
honor of offering it to the wife of the First Consul. 
I should not dare touch the flowers of Madame 
Bonaparte, besides I have never stepped my foot 
into her green-house.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to confirm 
the fact, and he returned saying thatthe rose des- 
tined for the First Consul was still blooming 
uponits stem. Josephine, simple and credulous 
as a creole child, could not recover from her as- 
tonishment ; but nothing seemed to perplex the 
wonderful man who so delighted her; he drew 
from his pocket a number of birds, which came 
and picked the crumbs that had fallen from the 
table; then he filled a glass with water, and 
throwing the liquid upon the floor, myriads of 
beautiful flowers were scattered around the 
attendants. When admiration was at its height, 
and curiosity was wearied rather than exhausted, 
Josephine took a sort of alms-bag that was 
attached to her arm chair, and which they then 
called a ridicule, and sought for some pieces of 
gold, when the conjurer threw himself at her 
feet. 

“ Madame,” said he, “‘ you can repay me a 
hundred fold for the slight amusement I have 
given you, but not with gold—one favor, madame, 
one favor.” 

“ What is it ?”’ asked Josephine, who honestly 
believed the man had more power than herself. 

Then he entreated her to taste some of the 
fruit that was upon the table. Josephine extend- 
ed her hand towards some Calville apples which 
had tempted her appetite for some minutes, and 
using the knife to cut it with the indecision of a 
woman who expects a miracle, opened the 
golden fruit. There are some flowers, said the 
Latin poet, which bear written in their calyx the 
name of kings; the apple which Josephine held 
































concealed in its heart a petition to the First 
Consul. 
“Madame,” said the conjurer, “you see at 


your feet an unfortunate creature, who has min- 
gled with the quarrels of the kings and taken up 
arms against the republic. Iwas beaten in the 
Vendee with a cockade which is no longer that 
of my country, and when the party I served was 
conquered, I fled. I quitted France to live 
abroad! My country has disowned me, my 
name is erased from the list of citizens, and 
recorded upon that of the emigrants; one word 
from you, madame, and these precious rights 
will be restored to me, I can again become a 





Frenchman, and live in the midst of my people.” 

During this entreaty, Josephine curiously ex- 
amined the fruit, the pieces of which lay upon 
her plate; she pressed with her delicate fingers 
the smooth and glossy skin, and admired the 
prodigy before her eyes ; an apple that instead of 
seeds, contained a petition. 

“Monsieur,” said she to the emigrant, “I 
will do what you desire. The First Consul shall 
see your petition, and you may depend that I will 
do all in my power to have your request granted.” 

The conjurer arose, put his cups in his pocket 
and his little table under his arm, bowed almost 
to the floor, and departed. 

“ Monsieur,” then said Josephine, to the young 
man who had introduced the skilful juggler, 
‘you have made me pass a very pleasant evening, 
but this man must not leave us, Bonaparte must 
erase his name. They grant this favor to per- 
sons less amusing and less useful. I will sum- 
mon that man when I have occasion for a 
miracle.” 

Under the Directory, the emigrants had re- 
turned incrowds. The thoughtless Barras readily 
supposed that all hatred was appeased. It was 
not so with Bonaparte, who, without being sus- 
picious, was prudent, and knew well that the 
commotion had been too great, even if the new 
state remained quiet. They then became more 
severe under the Consulate than under the 
Directory. The First Consul, itis true, regarded 
the Republicans as his most dangerous enemies ; 
but he inspected the proceedings of the emigrants, 
and those who had fought in the Vendee or tar- 
ried in England, were doubly suspected by him. 
Fouche watched over the Vendee, and reported 
unceasingly to Bonaparte the most alarming ac- 
counts ; but this did not prevent the infernal 
intrigue from breaking out some time after. It 
is known that Bonaparte’s tirst movement was to 
accuse the Republicans of this plot, while Fouche, 
who saw in everything that troubled France the 
underhand dealings of the English, did not hes- 
itate to accuse the royalist party. 

At eleven o’clock in the evening, the First 
Consul left the opera, and arrived a little before 
midnight, noiselessly and almost alone at Mal- 
maison. Upon hearing that Josephine had 
retired to rest, he entered her chamber, but find- 
ing her asleep passed into his own apartment. 

“Madame requested me to awaken her as 
soon as the First Consul arrived,” said a waiting- 
maid, who had dared to follow him. 

“Do not do it,” replied he; “let her rest. I 
wish to be alone.” 

And he lay down upon the iron camp-bed 
which had served him in his already numerous 
campaigns, and which, like all that belonged to 
him, has become historical. 

The following day, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Bonaparte breakfasted standing in the din 
ing-hall of Malmaison, while the carriage which 
was to convey him to Paris, was waiting in the 
court of the chateau, when Josephine entered. 
She ran to him, kissed his forehead, and taking 
his hand said : 

“ Would you go without seeing me ?” 

“What didst thou do yesterday, Josephine ?”’ 
asked Bonaparte; “how didst thou spend the 
day? who came to see thee ?” 

“T was very much amused; if thou wilt dine 
with me to-day, I will give thee a surprise that 
will delight thee. Now I think of it,” added 
she, drawing from her bosom a paper which she 
unfolded. ‘Strike out this name from the emi- 
grant list; thou wilt do mea favor; besides, I 
have promised.” 

“A Chouan!” cried Bonaparte, passionately, 
as he read the petition ; ‘‘ Georges Marec, one of 
the adherents of Charette and Larochejaquelin ! 
One of those men who for eighteen months fol- 
lowed the armies of the republic, to kill the 
isolated soldiers, to despatch the dying upon the 
battle field—Marec, Marec—a man who came 
from England, who stealthily landed on our 
shores, whom Pitt doubtless charged. Fox, 
M Fox my friend, wrote to me himself to dis- 
trust such miserable creatures. And how did 
you know this man? Where have you seen 
him? Why did you interest yourself in him? 
Speak, madame, speak.” 

At this burst of anger, Josephine, agitated and 
abashed, began to weep. ; 

“Come,” said Bonaparte, “ do not weep, but 
answer me; undoubtedly thou didst not know 
that man; they impose upon thy goodness. The 
traitors thought that this request presented from 
thy hand could not fail to be granted, and then 
they would have proceeded boldly to Paris and 
perpetrated crimes almost under our eyes. 
Fouche was right; these people never change.” 
And thus speaking, Bonaparte took his wife’s 
arm in his, and began to walk with her in the 
dining-hall, unmindful of his unfinished break fast. 

“TY do not know him,” said Josephine; “do 
not be angry, Bonaparte ; destroy the petition ; 
say no more about it. If thou knewest how he 
came to me—” 

“ That is just what I wish to know,” said Bon- 
aparte. Then Josephine related how M. N 
had introduced into her house a conjurer, just as 
she had dined, and the wonderful tricks with 
which he had astounded her. Even this petition 
which Bonaparte held in his hand was something 
wonderful ; it appeared to have grown in the 
fruit, or at least to have been placed there by a 
supernatural power. 

“ And to whom dost thou open the door of thy 
house ?” said the First Consul; “to jugglers, to 
buffoons, who, not expecting to deceive the hus- 
band, seek to delude and fascinate the wife ? 
Thou art a child, Josephine; some tricks have 
duped you; thou hast seen the conjurer’s pocket, 

























and believed in what came out of it. And he 
then approached a sideboard, and took one of 
the fruit from the basket. 

“ Here,” said Josephine, “I found the petition 
in an apple like that. Thou knowest how I love 
the Calvilles, they are served to me each day, 
and it was chance that guided my choice.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and taking 
a knife, opened the fruit. The same miracle 
again appeared, a petition was found concealed 
in the heart of the apple. 

“In two of them,” said Bonaparte, taking a 
second fruit, which he opened and found a 
third petition. All the fruits were then opened ; 
and all enclosed the same miracle. Then Napo- 
lean showed Josephine by what skilful contrivance 
they had taken the seeds from the apples, 
and put in their place a paper carefully folded. 
“ This man’s plan could not fail,” said he; “he 
arranged it so that thou shouldst choose accord- 
ing to thy taste; it was in agreement with the 
fruiterer, who from this moment shall never 
serve thee again; and as for thy conjurer, I will 
summon Fouche, and—” 

“Ah, Bonaparte, I entreat thee,” cried 
Josephine, ‘that they may not come here to 
seize him. Let not the inviolability of my house 
be disregarded !”’ 

“Thy house! he is here then ?” 

“No, he is not, but he will return here again ; 
I had hoped that this evening thou wouldst be 
amused with—” 

“Fouche will find him, never fear ; thy house 
shall not be injured; but this dangerous man 
shall not plot as he pleases.” 

Then, without wishing to hear more from 
Josephine, he embraced her, pushed away with 
his foot the pieces of apple and the petitions 
which were scattered upon the floor; hastened 
to his carriage which awaited him, surrounded by 
the consular guard, and departed for Paris. 

It would be impossible to describe Josephine’s 
sorrow, who already began to merit the name of 
the good empress, which was afterwards given 
her. She was not exactly interested in that man, 
but the thought that she would be the cause of 
his imprisonment, and perhaps of his death, was 
insupportable to her. She ordered Georges 
Maree to be sought for throughout Malmaison. 
She was very anxious, asking advice of the per- 
sons who surrounded her, wishing at first to give 
some gold to him, and then to one of her atten- 
dants, who would accompany him as far as the 
frontier. They sought him in vain, M. N—, 
who had introduced Marec, had left Malmaison, 
and had not returned. 

Finally, the dinner hour arrived, but Josephine, 
engrossed with one thought, could touch ‘hothing, 
When the fruit was brought in, the folding-door 
opened and Georges Marec appeared with his 
little table, his ebony stick, and his juggler’s 
pocket. 

“‘ Ah,” cried Josephine, “ fly, or you are lost ; 
youare a Chouan ; you have massacred the French 
soldiers ; you deserve death. My house can no 
longer shelter you, fly.” 

The conjurer looked at Josephine with a mild, 
tranquil air, and begging her only to grant him 
a quarter of an hour, he placed his table and 
drew out his cups from his pocket. This time he 
did not propose diamonds or rubies, or cause a 
shower of flowers to full upon them from the ceil- 
ing, it was little soldiers, little foot-soldiers and 
horsemen which came from his cups. ‘ 

“Here are,” said he, “the Austrians, the 
Prussians, and the Russians displayed upon the 
plains. See their battalions, their squadrons, 
their divisions. Look at Melas their leader, upon 
a white horse, at Suwarrow upon a black horse, 
their great captain, Suwarrow, who has promised 
his patron saint Nicholas to give him all the guns 
of the French soldiers. Look now at the French 
army; see General Bonaparte. He looks upon 
his enemies, he extends his hand, and every one 
knocks against each other and a battle ensues. 
Do you hear the noise of the cannon and the 
trumpet? Do you see the tri-colored flag which 
moves onward towards the general’s enemies, 
which threatens them, which overtakes them! 
Long live the republic! long live General Bona- 
parte ! the victory is ours !” 

And by a master-piece of skill and mechanism, 
the battalions of soldiers seemed to come out 
from the juggler’s cups and range themselves 
upon the table, where they went through the 
manceuvres with which Georges Marec had deaf- 
ened Josephine’s ears. When the battle was 
gained, conquerors and conquered entered the 
pocket, while the conjurer declared that he would 
show to the august wife of the First Consul still 
more astonishing things: Mourad Bay, the 
Mamelukes, Kleber, Junot, Dessaix, the battle 
of the Pyramids, and in short the campaign of 
Egypt. 

“Tn the name of Heaven, take this gold,” said 
Josephine, for the danger which she knew threat- 
ened this man prevented her from enjoying this 
singular spectacle, “ take this gold and go away.” 

“ Will you grant me a last favor?” said the 
conjurer, putting in his pocket the campaign of 
Egypt. ‘‘Deign, madame, to open one more 
Calville apple.” 

Josephine hastily did as he requested, and 
found the following letter : 


“MapameE,—I bring the proof to the First 
Consul that the Maree who has had the honor of 
appearing before you and of asking a favor of 
you, is not the murderer and assassin who merits 
the utmost severity of the law; he whom you 
have patronized is an honest man, who, itis true, 
was in the expedition of Quiberon, but was loyally 
defeated and banished after the defeat of the roy- 
alists ; he did not emigrate to England but to 
Germany, froin whence he brought the puppets 
which have amused you. The other Marec is 
not named Georges, but Yves, and he is still in 
England, where every step is watched. I am 
happy, madame, to announce to you that your 
protege is crossed off from the list of emigrants. 
I havethe honor, madame,ete. I. Foucne” 


* Well and good, said Josephine,” with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ Monsieur, let us see the campaign of 
Egypt.” 

George Marec had indeed passed two years in 
Germany, where he had juggled in order to gain 
a living. On his return to France he gave up his 


calling. The influence of the empress obtained 
a situation for him in the fournitures. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Emuma C.—The language of a ring is as follows: If a gen- 
tleman wants a wife, he wears a ring on the first finger 
of the left hand; if he is engaged, he wears it on the 
second finger; if married, on the third; and on the 
fourth if he never intends to get married. When # 
lady is not engaged, she wears a diamond ring on her 
fore finger; if engaged, on the second; if married, on 
the third; and on the fourth if she intends to be a 

id 


maid. 

R. J.—To learn French thoroughly, we mean to speak it 
fluently and elegantly, you must go to France, or live 
constantly with French people. 

Purit.—The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, in 1486, and was originally called the 
** Cape of Tempests,” and was also named the ‘‘ Lion 
of the Sea,’ aud the ‘“ Head of Africa.” The name 
was changed by John II., king of Portugal, who au- 
gured favorably of future discoveries from Diaz havin, 
reached the extremity. The Cape was doubled, ‘snd 
the Ng 2 to India was discovered by Vasco de Gama, 
Nov. 20, 1497. 

Sypaax.—The Parisian catacombs were projected in 1777. 

C. C.—The Romans for many ages had no covering for 
the head. 

Ciewiine —The battle of Camperdown was fought off 

Camperdown, south of the Texel. A signal victory was 

obtained by the British fleet, under Admiral Duncan, 

over the Dutch fleet, commanded by Admiral de Win- 
ter; the latter losing fifteen ships, which were either 
taken or destroyed; this was one of the mos. vrilliant 
naval adhievements of the war, October 11, 1797. This 
victory obtained the brave and good British admiral a 


Peerage. 

Lucy M.—The different kinds of dahlias should be kept 
separate from each other. 

W. J. N., Union.—Literature, as a profession, is too 
much of & lottery to warrant a young man in embark- 
ing in it, unless he is possessed of means to secure his 
support, independent of his pen. It may be years be- 
fore he can command even a livelihood by writing. 
Choose some trade or profession, devote your leisure to 
writing, and then if you find it pays, you can devote 
yourself exclusively to literature. Our advice is that 
of all men of experience in letters. 

Enquirer.—Kunchinjinga, the loftiest peak of the Him- 
malaya mountains, is 23,178 feet high, Mt. St Elias, in 
Russian America, 17,900, Mt. Blanc, 15,750, Tupungata, 
& peak of the Andes in Chili, 22,450 feet. 

M. M.—The supreme court of Arkansas has appellate ju- 
risdiction only, except in particular cases pointed out 
by the constitution. It holds annually two terms at 
Little Rock, in January and July. The judges are 
elected by the General Assembly, by a joint vote of 
both houses, for eight years. 

Voyaceur.—The expedition under command of Lieut. 
Hartstene, in search of Dr. Kane and his companions, 
sailed from Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1, 1855. 

Sgxceant S.—The word “ Creole” is French, equivalent 

tothe Spanish Criollo, and designates a native of Spanish 

America or the West Indies, born of European parents. 
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OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
Once upon a time an editorial friend of John 
Neal, nonplussed for a subject, complained to 
that brilliant author that he had nothing to write 
about. Such a difficulty never occurred to the 
man who said that the best way of becoming 
acquainted with any subject or science was to 
write a book about it. “Nothing to write 
about!” exclaimed Neal. ‘Why, man, go out 
into the street, open your eyes, and you need not 
long be in want of a subject.” It is a hint by 
which we mean to profit on this bright autumnal 
day, when all the world is in the streets, and 
nobody but a man without his legs, or a mil- 
lionaire with the gout, would think of staying in 
doors. If mankind is the fittest study for man, 
as the poet tells us, we know not where he will 
find better scope for his observations than in the 
streets. The panorama of life that passes there 
before him is certainly more interesting than the 
dusty ranges of folios on the shelves of the 
library. The academies of the immortals of the 
old world, before the age of books, were, like 
“God’s first temples,” out-of-doors. In oral 
intercourse with their fellow-men, the sages of 
antiquity acquired that marvellous knowledge 
whose precepts are still the axioms of the sages 
of to-day. The elder Weller made no blunder 
when he assured Mr. Pickwick that Samivel had 
enjoyed the advantages of an excellent street ed- 
ucation. Your arm, then, gentle reader; we 
will don our castors, and sally forth into Wash- 
ington Street. There we shall find masks and 
faces, just as there are masks and faces in-doors ; 
but we shall see many a sweet, guileless face, 
that wears no false vizard—and sharp-sightedness 
and foreknowledge will enable us to lift the mask 
from many that seek concealment. 
Behold us launched amid the ocean of crino- 
line and broadcloth, and shaping our course 
southerly. We will not be tempted by the beau- 
tiful engravings in Cotton’s window, nor by the 
gallery of photographs at the door of Messrs. 
Masury, Silsbee & Case opposite, for our object 
is to gaze on living pictures. The wonders of 
the pencil and the camera for another time! 
Who comes here? You scan his meek, down- 
cast look, his hair sleeked back behind his ears, 
his black broadcloth suit, his rather broad- 
brimmed hat, and his spotless white cravat, pure 
as purity itself, and you pronounce him without 
hesitation a clergyman. You wonder who is 
he? You would like to go to his church, no 
matter what his creed. You are sure that none 
but Christian precepts can flow from lips that 
wear so serene a smile. Certainly he has that 
look 
—‘‘ that limners give 

To the belov'd apostle.” 
You ask who he is. A word in your ear—he is 
the keeper of a faro-bank, one of the most noto- 
rious, dangerous and unprincipled men about 
town. He is one of the Tartuffes we promised 
tounmask. Let him go—but don’t lose your 
faith in human nature, we pray you, for here 
comes one of a very different stamp. 

See that venerable old man, walking erect 
without the aid of a cane, though the snows of 
eigiity winters rest upon that noble brow. If 
you remember the cast of countenance of our 
meek-looking gambler, contrast it with the face 
of this old man, and you will never again mis- 
take paste for diamond. Did you ever see a 
gentler, a more refined, a more intellectual coun- 
tenance? Has it not the high-toned character of, 
the Washington era—the era of great and good 
men? Has not his air much of the grace of the 
days of the ‘‘ Republican Court?” We will not 
keep you longer in suspense. That old gentle- 


| man is Rempranpt Peace, and his face is an 


| index of his heart. Those eyes gazed upon 
tricks, without precisely relinquishing his first | 


Washington’s, and those fingers, not yet feeble, 


| transferred the features of the Father of his 


Country to immortal canvass. He has come 
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hither on an artistic mission, for his touch is 
firm, his eye as keen, and his enthusiasm as 
warm as ever—to add a copy of Stuart's head of 
Washington to his collection of portraits of his 
hero and ideal. No truer artist ever lived. 

Place aux dames! You give way, with proper 
gallentry, to the wave of inflated silk that sweeps 
us by, and you stand a moment entranced, as 
the perfumes of “Araby the blest”—or is it 
patchouli or Frangipani that is wafted from yon 
passing goddess? You are already half in love 
with her. The name of the most distinguished 
belle of Beacon Street rises to your lips and 
you are sure she must be the divinity. Alas, my 
friend, you are decidedly unlucky in your guesses 
of to-day! That is Miss Bridget Connolly, who 
officiates in the culinary department of the belle 
you have named, and who takes advantage of the 
family’s absence at New York to air her ward- 
robe on the fashionable side of Washington 
Street. She dresses rather finer than her young 
mistress—that is all. And she has a perfect 
right to do so, if she likes. Her dress was pur- 
chased by money honestly earned by hard toil, 
and not coaxed out of a harassed papa on the 
eve of his stopping payment. 

We must give a wide berth to this poor shat- 
tered wreck of humanity, with his blood-shotten 
eyes, trembling limbs, and greasy, tattered gar- 
ments. Alas! that poor fellow was born with 
golden gifts of genius, was the idol of a fond 
mother and of delicate and gentle sisters, and 
received a brilliant education. He inherited a 
fortune at the age of twenty-one—and his path- 
way of life seemed strewn with flowers. But he 
“looked on the wine when it was red within the 
cup ”’—and you see what he is. His mother and 
sisters are in the grave, his fortune is gone, his 
friends have forsaken him, and he only stills the 
serpent of remorse within him by the repetition 
of those fiery draughts that caused his ruin— 
when he can command them. When he cannot, 
he hovers on the verge of madness. 

Of course you want none of this little bare- 
footed boy’s lozenges. But just glance at his 
bright and eager eyes. Do you not see the fu- 
ture of a first-rate man of business in that inde- 
pendent youngster? Our word for it, before you 
and I are gray, that youth will be a millionaire. 
And now we must leave you; but we think you 
confess that you are wiser, if not better, for this 
glimpse of out door city life. 





OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE WATER. 

Our English friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic seem to be, in vulgar parlance, in a 
“peck of trouble,” just about these days. Just 
emerged from one long and bloody war, just 
escaped from another—that with Persia—they 
have no sooner opened their batteries on the 
Chinese, than a mutiny which has already as- 
sumed the proportions of a revolution, has burst 
out in India, 

Now we sincerely deplore these things, for we 
can honestly say, with the poet : 


“ England, with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 


We forget not that the same blood that warms 
the hearts of Englishmen, courses in our veins. 
That we have warred with Englishmen, is no 
reason why we should not sympathize with them 
in their troubles now that strife has ceased be- 
tween us. Perhaps for the very reason that we 
have crossed swords with them, we feel cordially 
disposed towards them now. “It is astonish- 
ing,” said Col. Damas, “how much I respect a 
man after I have fought with him.” John Bull 
has buried the hatchet and smoked the calumet 
of peace, and we believe the old fellow is per- 
fectly sincere in his expressions of good-will to 
his Yankee cousins. And we are quite sure 
that we are hearty in reciprocating his senti- 
ments. Besides, in the worst of times, we never 
had a quarrel with the English people—it was 
the English ministry that caused all the ill-feeling 
and bloodshed between us. 

There are some who think that England has 
reached her culminating point, and see signs of 
debility and decadence in her present hour. But 
we do not share these views. England, during 
the period of the French revolution and empire, 
at the close of the last, and beginning of the 
present century, was in far greater danger of 
decadence than she is now. At the close of the 
last century, the flame of revolution threatened 
to sweep and scathe her ; at the beginning of this 
century, she was apparently depleted by a drain 
of blood and treasure. But she rose from the 
terrific struggle stronger than ever, prepared to 
win a yet more glorious career. She may suffer, 
she may go through some political changes, but 
that she will be unable to maintain herself at the 
height of empire, we do not believe. ‘“ They 
told me Boney was failing,” said an old English 
grenadier who witnessed the debarkation of 
Napoleon at St. Helena; “ but,” added the sol- 
dier with an oath, “he has twenty campaigns in 
him yet.’’ And so we say of England. Her 
star is not yet sinking from the zenith. She has 
the Anglo-Saxon pluck and stamina to hold up 
through worse trials than those to which she is 
now subjected. To American eyes, there is 
much to criticize in her political and social in- 
stitutions, and we never hesitate to comment on 
the specks on her escutcheon ; but we leave that 
toa time when she is freer from anxiety than 
now. We shall watch her vicissitudes in the 
East with interest, and we really hope she will 
thrash the Chinese and punish the Sepoys as 
they deserve. When she has done fighting, we 
may give her a little neighborly advice. 
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Up to Sxurr.—lt is estimated that there are 
four millions of female snuff takers in the United 
States, using on an average two pounds each per 
annum, or eight millions of pounds, at an ex- 
pense of two millions of dollars! 
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Tue Laxp or Gotp.—Good stock actors 
are receiving from forty to fifty dollars a week in 
the large towns in Australia. 
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Waxe, Sxaxes!—Two hunters lately killed 
fifty-four rattlesnakes on Rattlesnake Hill, Sul- 
; livan county, N. Y. 








JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
This distinguished man died in London, Aug. 
10th, in the 77th year of his age. The deceased 
was son of Mr. John Croker, Surveyor-Genoral 
of Ireland, and was born in December, 1780, in 
County Galway, Ireland, He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and in 1802 was called to the 
Irish bar. Mr. Croker entered the House of 
Commons in 1807 for Downpatrick. He sat in 
eight successive parliaments, having represented 
the University of Dublin, Yarmouth, Athlone 
and Bodmin. Mr. Croker retired after the elec- 
tion of 1812, when he sat with the Marquis of | 
Douro (now Duke of Wellington) for the dis- 
franchised borough of Aldborough, Suffolk. It 
will be remembered that Mr, Croker was, from 
his introduction into public life, a great friend of 
the Duke of York. In 1809 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Admiralty, which appointment 
he held until 1830, having in June, 1828, been 
made a Privy Councillor, He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society (1810) D.C. L., LL. D,, a 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society, and of other 
learned institutions. Mr. Croker was a constant 
contributor to the pages of the Quarterly Review, 
the chief of his papers being on historical and | 
political interests. In 1831 he published an edi- 
tion of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ which re- | 
ceived a severe lashing from the hands of 
Macaulay in the rival pages of the Edinburgh. 
His poems of “Ulm,” and “ Trafalgar,” and 
“The Battle of Talavera,” are the best known 
and most admired of his writings in verse. He 
also wrote a highly popular little work, entitled 
“Stories from the History of England,” in 
which high tory principles are inculcated, This 
little volume, Sir Walter Scott tells us in his 
preface, he took as a model in composing his 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” The following is 
a list of the chief of Mr. Croker’s publications, 
in, addition to those already mentioned; “ A 
Reply to the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther,” 
“ Military Events of the French Revolution of 
1830,” “ Letters on the Naval War with Ameri 
ca,” and “ Songs of Trafalgar.” He also edited 
the “Suffolk Papers,” “Lady Hervey's Lov 
ters,” “ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George 11.” An annotated edition of Pope's 
works, by Mr. Croker, was announced in 1856, 
and also a collected edition of his contributions 
to the Quarterly Review, as a conservative an 
tidote to those of Macaulay, Brougham, Syd 
ney Smith, and Mackintosh. A translation of 
Count Montalembert’s work on the “ Future o! 
England,” published ander Mr. Croker’s auspices 
in 1856, was accused of a sad want of fidelity by 
the count himself, and provoked at the time a 
angry discussion in the newspapers. Anothe: 
matter which provoked a lengthened controvers; 
was his review of Lord John Russell's ‘ Lif 
and Letters of Thomas Moore.” Mr. Croker, 
indeed, contrived to embroil himself rather fre 
quently in literary feuds. It will be remembere:’ 
that he was lampooned by Disraeli in his nove 
of “ Coningsby,” and that he retaliated on bi 
antagonist by a crushing reply in the Quarterly 
By Mr. Croker’s death e pension of £1500 o: 
the Consolidated Fund ceases, which the Rigt 
Hon. Gentleman had enjoyed, ever since b 
retirement from the Admiralty in 1830, 
“INSIDE OF THREE MINUTES,” 
The Knickerbocker tells the following goo 
story: An old substantial citizen of Dunkir 
A. F——, had what he thought a “fast” na 
One evening, surrounded by several companion 
in his pioneer life, in the bar-room of the y 
lage hotel, ‘where news much older than th 
ale went round,” F—— remarked that ‘ Eclipse 
had made the best time yesterday ever done 
Chautauque county; had trotted from Fredon 
(three miles) in nine minates and forty secon: 
A—— asked how he had timed him, as } 
F——,, did not carry a watch. “Why,” » 
F—, “ when I left Fredonia it was just abc 
dusk, and when I got here it was no darker, 
as dark!” Good “ time” that! 
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Arnocious.—We pity the hardened indiv.. 
ual who could jest with a double misfortune 
far as to ask why the Ohio Life and Trust Co 
pany was like the Atlantic Telegraph cab: 
The hard-hearted wretch himself furnished \ 
reply—Because it became embarrassed in “ p: 
ing out,” and broke. 

ooo? 

Hupson’s Bar Comprany.—The territory 
the northwest of North America, now in | 
hands of the Hudson Bay Company, compr 
2,190,000 square miles, with a population 
about 180,000, The charter is about to exp: 
and the British government has no idea 
renewing it. 
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Beauty on Jewers.—A reporter speab 
of a fashionable ball, alludes to a distinguis! 
lady in this way: “The lovely Mrs. — 
adorned with a profusion of diamonds—« 
Does the attraction lie in the | 
or the diamonds * 
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Street Fininc.—The New York Sev 
Regiment have been drilling at street firing, 
two howitzers, which are unmasked at inter: 
In the system they pureue, a stream of ba! 


attractive.” 


from muskets and howitzers can be kept up 
ee 
“Hark ro tae Caimne !"’—They are « 


to have a set of chiming bells in Lowell, ca 
Troy, N. Y. What is sweeter than the sour 
“those evening bells,” from Chriet Ch 
steeple in this city? 
=——- + _— 
Mititany.—The members of the Mect 
Infantry propose to organize themselves in 
corps of riflemen, armed with the Minle ss 
rifle—very effective. 
7—o-F 
Securt Societize—There are said & 
no lees than eightyseven secret societic 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


- - + -or + — 
Savinos Basxs—It appears from o’ 
returns that there are 591 savings beoks in ( 


Britain 
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hither on an artistic mission, for his touch is 
firm, his eye as keen, and his enthusiasm as 
warm as ever—to add a copy of Stuart’s head of 

Washington to his collection of portraits of his 

hero and ideal. No truer artist ever lived. 

Place aux dames! You give way, with proper 
gallantry, to the wave of inflated silk that sweeps 
us by, and you stand a moment entranced, as 
the perfumes of “Araby the blest”—or is it 
patchouli or Frangipani that is wafted from yon 
passing goddess? You are already half in love 
with her. The name of the most distinguished 
belle of Beacon Street rises to your lips and 
you are sure she must be the divinity. Alas, my 
friend, you are decidedly unlucky in your guesses 
of to-day! That is Miss Bridget Connolly, who 
officiates in the culinary department of the belle 

, you have named, and who takes advantage of the 
family’s absence at New York to air her ward- 
robe on the fashionable side of Washington 
Street. She dresses rather finer than her young 
mistress—that is all. And she has a perfect 
right to do so, if she likes. Her dress was pur- 
chased by money honestly earned by hard toil, 

| and not coaxed out of a harassed papa on the 
| eve of his stopping payment. 
_ We must give a wide berth to this poor shat- 
; tered wreck of humanity, with his blood-shotten 
eyes, trembling limbs, and greasy, tattered gar- 
ments. Alas! that poor fellow was born with 
golden gifts of genius, was the idol of a fond 
mother and of delicate and gentle sisters, and 
received a brilliant education. He inherited a 
fortune at the age of twenty-one—and his path- 
way of life seemed strewn with flowers. But he 
“looked on the wine when it was red within the 
cup ”—and you see what he is. His mother and 
sisters are in the grave, his fortune is gone, his 
friends have forsaken him, and he only stills the 
serpent of remorse within him by the repetition 
of those fiery draughts that caused his ruin— 
when he can command them. When he cannot, 
he hovers on the verge of madness. 

Of course you want none of this little bare- 
footed boy’s lozenges. But just glance at his 
bright and eager eyes. Do you not see the fu- 
ture of a first-rate man of business in that inde- 
pendent youngster? Our word for it, before you 
and I are gray, that youth will be a millionaire. 
And now we must leave you; but we think you 
confess that you are wiser, if not better, for this 
glimpse of out door city life. 























OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE WATER. 

Our English friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic seem to be, in vulgar parlance, in a 
“peck of trouble,” just about these days. Just 
emerged from one long and bloody war, just 
escaped from another—that with Persia—they 
have no sooner opened their batteries on the 
Chinese, than a mutiny which has already as- 
sumed the proportions of a revolution, has burst 
out in India. 
Now we sincerely deplore these things, for we 
can honestly say, with the poet: 


“* England, with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 


‘ | We forget not that the same blood that warms 
the hearts of Englishmen, courses in our veins. 
That we have warred with Englishmen, is no 
reason why we should not sympathize with them 
in their troubles now that strife has ceased be- 
tween us. Perhaps for the very reason that we 
have crossed swords with them, we feel cordially 
disposed towards them now. “It is astonish- 
ing,” said Col. Damas, “how much I respect a 
man after I have fought with him.” John Bull 
has buried the hatchet and smoked the calumet 
of peace, and we believe the old fellow is per- 
fectly sincere in his expressions of good-will to 
his Yankee cousins. And we are quite sure 
that we are hearty in reciprocating his senti- 
ments. Besides, in the worst of times, we never 
had a quarrel with the English people—it was 
the English ministry that caused all the ill-feeling 
and bloodshed between us. 

; There are some who think that England has 
°*, | reached her culminating point, and see signs of 
debility and decadence in her present hour. But 
we do not share these views. England, during 
the period of the French revolution and empire, 
at the close of the last, and beginning of the 
present century, was in far greater danger of 
decadence than she is now. At the close of the 
last century, the flame of revolution threatened 
to sweep and scathe her ; at the beginning of this 
century, she was apparently depleted by a drain 
of blood and treasure. But she rose from the 
terrific struggle stronger than ever, prepared to 
win a yet more glorious career. She may suffer, 
she may go through some political changes, but 
that she will be unable to maintain herself at the 
height of empire, we do not believe. ‘“ They 
told me Boney was failing,” said an old English 
grenadier who witnessed the debarkation of 
Napoleon at St. Helena; “ but,’’ added the sol- 
dier with an oath, “he has twenty campaigns in 
him yet.’” And so we say of England. Her 
star is not yet sinking from the zenith. She has 
the Anglo-Saxon pluck and stamina to hold up 
through worse trials than those to which she is 
now subjected. To American eyes, there is 
much to criticize in her political and social in- 
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es stitutions, and we never hesitate to comment on 
d the specks on her escutcheon ;_ but we leave that 
sa toa time when she is freer from anxiety than 
ve | BOW: We shall watch her vicissitudes in the 
East with interest, and we really hope she will 
| thrash the Chinese and punish the Sepoys as 
ct 
f they deserve. When she has done fighting, we 
if | MY give her a little neighborly advice. 
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Ur to Sxurr.—lt is estimated that there are 
four millions of female snuff takers in the United 
States, using on an average two pounds each per 
annum, or eight millions of pounds, at an ex- 
pense of two millions of dollars ! 
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Tue Laxp or Goitp.—Good stock actors 
are receiving from forty to fifty dollars a week in 
the large towns in Australia. 
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Waxe, Sxaxes!—Two hunters lately killed 
is | fifty-four rattlesnakes on Rattlesnake Hill, Sul- 
ie | livan county, N. Y. 
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JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

This distinguished man died in London, Aug. 
10th, in the 77th year of his age. The deceased 
was sonof Mr. John Croker, Surveyor-General 
of Ireland, and was born in December, 1780, in 
County Galway, Ireland. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and in 1802 was called to the 
Irish bar. Mr. Croker entered the House of 
Commons in 1807 for Downpatrick. He sat in 
eight successive parliaments, having represented 
the University of Dublin, Yarmouth, Athlone 
and Bodmin. Mr. Croker retired after the elec- 
tion of 1812, when he sat with the Marquis of 
Douro (now Duke of Wellington) for the dis- 
franchised borough of Aldborough, Suffolk. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Croker was, from 
his introduction into public life, a great friend of 
the Duke of York. In 1809 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Admiralty, which appointment 
he held until 1830, having in June, 1828, been 
made a Privy Councillor. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society (1810) D. C. L., LL. D., a 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society, and of other 
learned institutions. Mr. Croker was a constant 
contributor to the pages of the Quarterly Review, 
the chief of his papers being on historical and 
political interests. In 1831 he published an edi- 
tion of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” which re- 
ceived a severe lashing from the hands of 
Macaulay in the rival pages of the Edinburgh. 
His poems of “Ulm,” and “Trafalgar,” and 
“The Battle of Talavera,” are the best known 
and most admired of his writings in verse. He 
also wrote a highly popular little work, entitled 
“Stories from the History of England,” in 
which high tory principles are inculcated. This 
little volume, Sir Walter Scott tells us in his 
preface, he took as a model in composing his 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” The following is 
a list of the chief of Mr. Croker’s publications, 
in, addition to those already mentioned: “A 
Reply to the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther,” 
“ Military Events of the French Revolution of 
1830,” “ Letters on the Naval War with Ameri- 
ca,” and “ Songs of Trafalgar.” He also edited 
the “Suffolk Papers,” “Lady Hervey’s Let- 
ters,” “ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II.” An annotated edition of Pope’s 
works, by Mr. Croker, was announced in 1856, 
and also a collected edition of his contributions 
to the Quarterly Review, as a conservative an- 
tidote to those of Macaulay, Brougham, Syd- 
ney Smith, and Mackintosh. A translation of 
Count Montalembert’s work on the “ Future of 
England,” published under Mr. Croker’s auspices 
in 1856, was accused of a sad want of fidelity by 
the count himself, and provoked at the time an 
angry discussion in the newspapers. Another 
matter which provoked a lengthened controversy 
was his review of Lord John Russell’s “ Life 
and Letters of Thomas Moore.’”’ Mr. Croker, 
indeed, contrived to embroil himself rather fre- 
quently in literary feuds. It will be remembered 
that he was lampooned by Disraeli in his novel 
of “Coningsby,” and that he retaliated on his 
antagonist by a crushing reply in the Quarterly. 
By Mr. Croker’s death a pension of £1500 on 
the Consolidated Fund ceases, which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had enjoyed ever since his 
retirement from the Admiralty in 1830. 





“INSIDE OF THREE MINUTES.” 


The Knickerbocker tells the following good 
story: An old substantial citizen of Dunkirk, 
A. F——,, had what he thought a “fast” nag. 
One evening, surrounded by several companions 
in his pioneer life, in the bar-room of the vil- 
lage hotel, “‘ where news much older than their 
ale went round,” F——— remarked that “‘ Eclipse ” 
had made the best time yesterday ever done in 
Chautauque county ; had trotted from Fredonia 
(three miles) in nine minutes and forty seconds. 
A—— asked how he had timed him, as he, 
F—, did not carry a watch. “Why,” said 
F—,, “ when I left Fredonia it was just about 
dusk, and when I got here it was no darker, if 
as dark!” Good “time” that! 





Arrocious.—We pity the hardened individ- 
ual who could jest with a double misfortune so 
far as to ask why the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany was like the Atlantic Telegraph cable ? 
The hard-hearted wretch himself furnished the 
reply—Because it became embarrassed in “ pay- 
ing out,” and broke. 
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Hupson’s Bay Company.—The territory in 
the northwest of North America, now in the 
hands of the Hudson Bay Company, comprises 
2,190,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 180,000. The charter is about to expire, 
and the British government has no idea of 
renewing it. 
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BEAUTY OR JEWELS.—A reporter speaking 
of a fashionable ball, alludes to a distinguished 
lady in this way: “The lovely Mrs. ——, 
adorned with a profusion of diamonds—ever 
attractive.” Does the attraction lie in the lady 
or the diamonds ? 


+20 + _______ 


Street Frrinc.—The New York Seventh 
Regiment have been drilling at street firing, with 
two howitzers, which are unmasked at intervals. 
In the system they pursue, a stream of bullets, 
from muskets and howitzers can be kept up. 
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“Hark to THe Cares !”’—They are about 
to have a set of chiming bells in Lowell, cast at 
Troy, N. Y. What is sweeter than the sound of 
“those evening bells,” from Christ Church 
steeple in this city ? 
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Miitary.—The members of the Mechanic 
Infantry propose to organize themselves into a 
corps of riflemen, armed with the Minie sabre- 
rifle—very effective. 

~+——-- > 

Secret Socretres.—There are said to be 
no less than eighty-seven secret societies in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ro 

Savines Banxs.—It appears from official 
returns that there are 591 savings banks in Great 
Britain. 



























































































THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

We are told by one of the officers of the Ni- 
agara, that when the disaster of August happen- 
ed, and the telegraphic cable parted, every one 
on board the ship was grieved, and that tears 
stood in the eyes of some of the old men-o’- 
wars men. We can readily believe it—an en- 
terprise so sublime must have interested intensely 
every one connected with it. The voyage of 
that telegraphic expedition was second, in the 
magnitude of its character, only to that of Co- 
lumbus across the trackless ocean. To those 
engaged, it was far more interesting. The fol- 
lowers of Columbus went forward blind-fold, 
the men of the telegraphic expedition had their 
chart made out, knew for what purpose they were 
laboring, and had definite conceptions of the an- 
ticipated result. Their disappointment was, 
therefore, keen in proportion to their knowledge. 
But after all, they suffered only from “ hope de- 
ferred.” In one sense the exhibition was a suc- 
cess, for it demonstrated the practicability of the 
scheme in which they were engaged. Nota man 
of that expedition, but returned to port satisfied 
that the union of Europe and America could be 
effected ; for if three hundred miles could be 
laid, so could ten times that distance. 

We have examined with much interest portions 
of the cable—the shore rope and the deep sea 
line. The manufacture of such a length of 
cable alone is a prodigious triumph of mechani- 
cal skill. Though but eleven-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter, it is of extraordinary strength, 
and it is easy to see that with a slight modifica- 
tion of the paying out machinery, and with 
twenty days of decent weather, the whole coil 
may be committed to the deep. Perhaps, before 
this article sees the light, the cable may have 
brought the news of its own success, and people 
may be reading at their breakfast tables what 
transpired in London the evening before. But 
the telegraph does more than this—it annihilates 
time. The queerest thing about it is, that, in 
consequence of the difference of time between 
Europe and America, its westward message will 
be prophetic instead of cotemporaneous. Thus 
if an assassin shoots Louis Napoleon at 10 A. 
M. of a certain day, we shall get the intelligence 
of the event long before 10 A. M. is recorded 
on the dial of our clocks. The fastest man liv- 
ing must be satisfied with speed like that—the 
greatest quidnunc, the most avid cormorant of 
news will have no ground to grumble, and we 
are sure that if the telegraph only stops the 
mouths of grumblers it will de enough to win 
eternal gratitude and thanks. 

anne 
CONSUMPTION. 

Sir James Clark, of England, has assailed, 
with considerable force, the doctrine that a 
change of climate is beneficial to persons suf- 
fering with consumption; and a French physi- 
cian, Mr. Carriere, has written forcibly against 
it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch physician, 
also contends that climate has little or nothing to 
do with the cure of consumption; and that, if it 
had, the curative effects would be produced 
through the skin and not the lungs. That a 
warm climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows 
from the fact that the disease exists in all lati- 
tudes. In India and Africa, tropical climates, it 
is as frequent as in Europe and North America. 
At Malta, right in the heart of the genial Med- 
iterranean, the army reports of England show 
that one third of the deaths among the soldiers 
are by consnmption. At Nice, a favorite resort 
of English invalids, especially those affected 
with lung complaints, more native born persons 
die of consumption than in any English town of 
equal population. In Geneva this disease is al- 
most equally prevalent. In Florence, pneumo- 
nics is said to be marked by a suffocating char- 
acter, and by a rapid progress towards its last 
stage. Naples, whose climate is the theme of so 
much praise by travellers, shows in her hospitals 
a mortality by consumption equal to one in two 
and one-third, whereas Paris, whose climate is so 
often pronounced villanous, the proportion is 
only one in three and one-quarter. In Madeira, 
no local disease is more common than con- 
sumption. 

a 

Tue Seat oF War.—The Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel having placed upon its bulletin board an 
announcement of the steamer’s arrival, on which 
was written, “‘ War in statu quo,” two men from 
the country walked up to the board, and, after 
reading very demurely, “ War in statu quo,” 
said one to the other: ‘“ Where in thunder is 
that?” “I don’t know,” said the other; “ it’ll 
spread all over the world yet.” 
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A Srreet CoLiroguy.—An honest Hiber- 
nian, trundling along a hand-cart containing all 
his movables, was accosted with, ‘“ Well, Pat- 
rick, ye are moving again, I see.” ‘Faith, I 
am,” he replied ; ‘‘the times are so hard, it’s a 
dale cheaper hiring hand-carts than paying 
rints.”” 





FracGmMent—Scene, Artist’s Studio.—Artist— 
(Employing agreeable conversation to catch 
animated expression of sitter) —Did you see any- 
thing of Ary Scheffer wnen you were in Paris ? 
Sitter—Nary Scheffer. 
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Personat.—The report that Mrs. Mowatt 
Ritchie is about to reappear on the stage, on ac- 
count of alleged pecuniary necessities, is a 
fabrication. 
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Morra.ity 1n Trees.—Several large and 
valuable ornamental trées have been killed re- 
cently in Northampton by gas escaping from the 
pipes in the streets. 
SS ee eee 

Insane Hospitat.—The Insane Hospital at 
Northampton, Mass., progresses rapidly, and 
will be open for patients by January. 
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Lire 1s Lyny.—The “first” business in 
Lynn, Mass., is the shoe business, but it is not 
the “last” business by a jug full. 





Wortn REMEMBERING.—He that licks honey 
from thorns pays too dear for it. 























and will be married next January—sure. 














EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The princess royal of England is only sixteen, 


Gold quartz has been discovered in the Sierra 


de Caneles, province of Granada, Spain. 


Man ought, so far as he is able, in art to copy 


Nature, the great model. 


The corn crop of Kentucky this season will be 


the largest and best ever raised in that State. 


Mormonism, it is said, prevails to a consider- 


able extent in the city of Philadelphia. 


Ingenuousness is the chief charm of childhood 


—children say exactly what they feel and think. 


“Much remains unsung,” as the tom-cat said 


when the brickbat cut short his music. 


The civil war among the Zulus in Southern 


Africa has cost the poor wretches 100,000 lives 


The unequal love by which some parents dis- 


tinguish one child from another is very strange. 


A strong body of U. S. troops will soon be in 


camp in Utah. Look out, Brigham ! 


A curiosity to pry into the affairs of others, 


makes us neither wiser, happier, nor better. 


A cow and calf were sold in State Street lately 


at $5 for each tooth in the upper jaw. 


That which is to be loved long, is to be loved 


with reason, rather than passion. 


The total value of taxable personal property 


in Cincinnati is $19,350,202. 


It is doubted whether it is courteous in a lady 


to persist in entering a horse-car already full. 


Mr. Hawthorne, our American writer, proposes 


to spend a year in Italy before coming home. 


Aman was lately arrested in New York for bit- 


ing his wife’s nose off during a family fight. 


Three freemason’s lodges in New York were 


lately broken into and robbed of their regalia. 


The Indian mutiny has shown the inefficiency 


of two thirds of the British officials in the East. 


The stock f sugar in Philadelphia is now 


double what it as at this time last year. 


A line of packets from Trieste to America is 


about to be established by the Austrian Lloyd. 


A Mr. Livingston, an honorable merchant of 


New York, lately died of heart-disease. 


The French have obtained leave to bridge the 


Rhine between Strasbourg and Kehl. 


Spite of disaster and delay we feel sure that 


the Atlantic telegraph will be a success. 


Mr. Belmont, late U.S. minister at the Hague, 


will return to the United States this month. 


Men had much rather be censured for want of 


morals, than for want of understanding. 
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LABOR AND THOUGHT. 
Ruskin’s ideas are these: “ It is a noless fatal 


error to despise labor when regulated by intellect, 
than to value it for its own sake. We are always 
in these days trying to separate the two; we 
want one man to be always thinking, and anoth- 
er to be always working, and we call one a gen- 
tleman and the other an operative; whereas the 
workman ought often to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working; and both should be 
gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we make 
both ungentle, the one envying, the other despis- 
ing his brother; and the mass of society is made 
up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers. 
Now it is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 


made happy, and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity. All professions should be liberal, 


and there should be less pride felt in peculiarity 
of employment, and more in excellence of 
achievement.” 


—_—_—_———__t oon 
GREAT BAGGAGE SALE, 

The New York Central Railroad have been 
selling at Albany, the unclaimed baggage which 
has collected on that road during the past year. 
The trunks, valises, etc., are sold as they are, 
without being opened, and some rare bargains 
are obtained, as many of them belonged to emi- 
grants, who bring gold with them. There should 
be a central depot in every State where all un- 
claimed baggage should be carried which accu- 
mulates on the roads of the State, which should 
there remain five years before it could be brought 
under the hammer. The loss as usual falls 
heavily upon the poorer classes, who do not 
know where to apply for their missing articles. 

——_ + wo em > 

A Novettry.—A firm in New York which 
employs some three hundred girls in making 
skirts, has recently introduced a novelty and 
engaged Mrs. Fowler and others to deliver 
lectures to them on physiology every alternate 
week for two hours in the afternoon. The idea 
of making girls acquainted with the laws which 
govern their own health is a very excellent one. 
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Yours anp AcE.—Invention is the talent of 


youth, and judgment of age; so that our judg- 
ment grows harder to please, when we have 
fewer things to offer it; this goes through the 
whole commerce of life. When we are old, our 
friends find it difficult to please us, and are less 
concerned whether we be pleased or not. 
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Dickxens.—Dickens is now in his forty-fifth 
year, and time is beginning to tell upon his exu- 
berant locks, but his eye has all its old keenness 
and sparkle. He has lately been retorting 
fiercely on the Edinburgh Review for a criticism 
on “Little Dorrit.” 





Epvucation anp Corp Water.—Learning 
and laving are agreeably blended in Paris. A 
religious college go in bathing, and one of the 
number sits on a platform and reads aloud an 
interesting book. 

BENEFIT WORTH HAVING.—John Brougham 
lately cleared by a benefit in New York, the 
very pretty sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 





New Prays.—Mr. E. G. P. Wilkins has 
written anew play for Miss Maggie Mitchell, and 
Oliver S. Leland one for Mrs. Barrow. 
—_-—. + —_—_—— 

A Quvery.—Clapp’s Gazette asks: Is the 
mere adjustment of an artist’s pallette (palate) 
any indication of an artist’s taste? 
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Sratistics or Luxcry.—In one week, lately, 
$4,009,000 worth of dry goods arrived in N. Y. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 
‘* The Brothers of the Coast: or, the Baccaneers of the 


Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics, by Jonny B. Wu- 
tims, M. D., of Baltimore 


‘* Hold to the Right,” verses by Jaites Pranxuin Frrrs 
“My Brother's Wife,* a tale by Mrs. N. T. Munros. 
“My Garden,” a poem by Dr. J. Haynes. 

** Poor Pillicoddy,” a story founded on the farce of the 


same name, by ARIsTIpEs Jinx 


** Three times afraid,”’ a sketch by Margaret VERNER 
“ Thought and Speech,” lines by Erwin Murpock 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Portrait of Lieut. Matthew F. Maury, U. 8. N. 
Aquatic pictures, giving four representations from 


Noel Humphreys’s “‘ Ocean and River Gardens 


Views in Wilmington, N. C., showing, first, the old 


Presbyterian Church; second, a Turpeutine Distillery ; 
third, the new Presbyterian Church; and fourth, the 
Cape Fear Bank 


Curious specimens of wonders in natural history, show- 


ing first the Armadillo, coiled up in most compact form ; 
second, the many-scaled Pangolin in the act of climbing, 
a singular genus of animals; and third, sketches of enor- 
mous Iguanadons, a M t 
inhabitants of our globe long before man had an exist- 
ence upon it. 


lasaurus and Heliosaurus, the 


Portrait of Pierre Louis Frederic Sauvage, the inventor 


of the Screw Propeller. 


View of the Imperial Palace at Delhi, India. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


0G One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 
Fen together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign ttems. 


The Paris Academy of Medicine have again 








broached the idea of burning the dead. 


A bronze medal is to be given to soldiers who 


served in the great wars of the French Empire 
from 1792 to 1815. 


The troubles in India are beginning to have 
an effect in raising the price of indigo and salt- 
etre, which are exported in large quantities 
rom the districts where the revolt has occurred. 
Several riots have taken place in Sweden, ex- 
cited by hatred against the Mormons. In one 


district, the authorities have enacted a heavy fine 


ainst any one lending his house for the purpose 
of their meeting. 

A desperate riot has taken place in the island 
of Madagascar; eighteen hundred of the insur- 
gents were captured and sentenced to death. 
The Crown Prince, however, who rejoices in the 
reform-promising name of Rakeout, opposed their 
execution, which had not taken place when the 
mail left. 

A constable in England having been dismissed 
because he insisted upon wearing a moustache, 
brought an action to recover damages from the 
high constable, but the court nonsuited him, con- 
sidering the order prohibiting the wearing of 
them a very proper one. 

The engagement of Mr. J. B. Gough, the cel- 
ebrated tetotal lecturer, with the National Tem- 

erance League and the Scottish ‘Temperance 

ague, extends over three years—the arrange- 

ment being that he lectures four months each 
year in Scotland, and eight months in England. 

The Wesleyan Church is gaining ground in 
France. The Conference is to be held at Lau- 
sanne this year. There will be a large increase 
of church members, and several new stations, 
among them Marseilles, will be recommended to 
conference. With one exception, the places of 
worship have prefectorial authorization. 


a 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Woman should rule, but not govern. 

We do not possess what we do not understand. 

That is respectable which is honest and sensible. 

It is passion, never reason, which truth has to 
fear. 

Hasty people drink the nectar of existence 
scalding hot. 

It is by women that nature writes on the hearts 
of men. 

Gaming, like a quicksand, may swallow a 
man up in a moment. 

It is not best to strive so much to appear vir- 
tuous as to be virtuous. 

God made Washington childless, but a nation 
called him father. 

In character, in manners, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 

A person who tells you of the faults of others, 
intends to tell others of your faults. 

Exercise, air, good temper, and temperance, 
are the principal sources of growth, health and 
longevity. 

To be able to bear provocation is an argument 
of great reason, and to forgive it, of a great 
mind. 

The true artist, under every form and every 
line of nature, sees another form and line of 
more perfect grace and beauty. 

A mind of common powers well disposed, 
seeking with a real desire to find, will rarely 
retire from the search wholly unsuccessful. 


A true history of the needle would be a tale of 
manifold horrors—of sighs, groans, tears, ema- 
ciation, broken hearts and premature deaths. 

Never chase a lie. Let it alone, and it will 
run itself to death. You can work out a good 
character much faster than any one can lie you 
out of it. 








Soker’s Budget. 


The man that stole an hour’s rest, is on trial 
for grand larceny. 

Illuminated manuscripts are said to owe their 
effulgence to the light of other days ! 

Why is the sofa that F td father is sitting on 
like railroad stocks ? cause it is below par. 

“Sambo, why are your legs like an organ- 
grinder?” “Dunno; gubitup.” “ Case dey 
carry and exhibit a monkey "bout de streets.” 

A coffin maker having apartments to let, 
posted his bills annonncing the same upon the 
coffins in the window—“ Lodgings for single 
gentlemen.” 

The editor of an exchange says he never saw 
but one ghost, and that was the ghost of a sin- 
ner who died without paying for his paper. 
«Twas horrible to look upon.” 

Why can a person cook eggs sooner in Eng- 
land than in America? Ans.—Because in Eng- 
land all that he has to do is to steal them, and 
they immediately become poached eggs. 

It is said that the early bird picks up the 
worm; but gentlemen who smoke, and ladies 
who dance, till three or four in the morning, will 
do well to consider that the worm also picks up 
the early bird. 


“My dear,” said an Irish gentleman to his 
wife, “I would rather the children were kept in 
the nursery when I am at home, although I 
should not object to their noise, if they would 
only be quiet.” 

Some funny fellow says: ‘A little bark will 
make a rope, but it takes a large pile of wood to 
make acord.” That must have been in the good 
old times of honest measurement, for every 
housekeeper knows that it takes a marvellous lit- 
tle pile of wood to make a cord now-a-days. 
New men, new measures. 
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In this city, by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Samuel Ford to 


Mies Annie T. Weld. 


! bard, of Fairhaven, to Miss Sophia KE Kaymond. 


| Bowen, 72; Mr. Riehard Hyam, 50. 


| Homan to Miss Mary K. Phillips. 


Quill and Scissors. 

A rnilroad tie was placed upon the track of the 
Belvidere and Delaware Railroad, a short dis 
tance below Easton, Pa, a few nights since, 
throwing the oe train off the track, and 
doing considerable damage to the engine and 


the track. Fortunately the train was going slow 
and no one was injured, 


Baltimore has the following organizations 
within its limits : Blood Tubs, Rip Raps, Thun- 
der Bolts, Rough Skins, Plug Uglies, Wampan 
oags, Tigers, Cut Throats, Swann’s Babes, 
Little Fellows, Stay Lates, Hard Times, Ash 
landers, Lone Stars, Bushers, Ball Necks, Corn 
Cobbs and Mug Smashers. Whew! 

In Columbia, there is an elm measuring at the 
ground forty-five feet in circumference, and 
eighteen feet in circumference at a point eight 
feet high. From one limb which broke off two 
years ago 650 feet of boards were sawed, and 
hard wood enough left to supply two small 
families through the winter. 





Mr. Ericsson does not despair of success in 
applying the “new motor.” He is said to have 
built eight small engines on the hot air principle, 
since the experiment with the Ericsson steamship, 
and te be still engaged in the pursuit of his 
favorite study. 

Mr. Philemon Berry, of Malone, N. Y., was 
reared upon by a runaway horse which he at- 
tempted to stop, the animal striking him with his 
feet, beating him to the ground, trampling him 
under his feet and breaking his neck, but not the 
spinal cord. Mr. B. lingered two days and died. 

The will of the late Alexis J. Dupont, killed 
by the recent powder-mill explosion at Wilming- 
ton, contains among other donations, $10,000 to 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del., $6000 to St. 
John s Church, Brandywine Village, and $5000 
to the “ Bishop’s Fund.” 

A jeweller at Newark, N. J., has invented a 
combination of a finger ring and watch key so 
arranged that the object is not detected while 
used as an ornament, and the advantage of the 
contrivance is that the wearer always has his 
watch key about him. 

Wheat raising has become quite a business in 
Berkshire county, Mass., many farmers raising 
enough for their own use. Last year the town 
of Florida raised 275 bushels of “tea wheat.” 
This year more land has been sown with wheat 
than last year. 

A case was tried at the August term of the 
court in Huntingdon county, brought by Patrick 
Kelley against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
for injury to his child, in which the jury returned 
a verdict of $5000 for the plaintiff. 

The editor of the Bangor Whig has seen a 
blackberry bush twelve feet and two inches long, 
from which two quarts of ripe berries had been 
picked this season, leaving an equal quantity of 
green berries, and a few ripe ones for the editor. 

A young girl in Rochester lately fell in a fit in 
the street and is now a raving maniac. The 
calamity was caused in consequence of intelli- 
gence of her mother’s death having reachad her 
too suddenly. 


An individual went into a house in Utica, N. 
Y., recently, where the corpse of a gentleman 
was lying, on pretence of condoling with the 
widow, and before leaving, stole the lady's 
purse, containing fifteen dollars, from a table. 

Accounts from the interior *of New York re- 
specting the apple crop are flattering, and a larger 
supply is expected from that quarter than has 
been turnished for several years. 

Another beastly prize fight took place lately 
near Philadelphia, between an American named 
Hughes and an Englishman. The latter was 
ternbly beaten and vanquished. 

A man named Martin Glenn was run over by 
a railroad gravel train near Cincinnati. His 
heart was torn out, and thrown eighty feet from 
his body. 

A new sewing machine has been invented by 
Joseph W. Burnham, a young man of eighteen 
years, of Hartford, Conn. It is said to be very 
simple, ingenious and cheap. 

The citizens of New Haven have voted not to 
accept a contract.to furnish the city with water 
at $7000 per year. 

The authorities of Keokuk, Iowa, make all 
sojourners of a month pay $2 toward street 
improvement. 

A boy, while in a passion, shot himself through 
the head, in New Jersey. His employer had 
whipped him. 

The Phenix Corporation in Shirley have sus- 
pended operations on account of the high price 
of cotton. 

Burdock leaf, applied externally, is said to be 
an almost infallible cure for neuraigia. 

Mr. George Peabody has taken $50,000 worth 
of Atlantic ‘Telegraph stock. 








Marriages. 





Miss Sophia L. Taplin. 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Capt. Archibald T. Bird to Miss 
Margaret Morrison. 
By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry F. Marsh to Miss Julia 
M. Delano. 
By Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Stephen H. Anderson to Mise 
Margrice McDonald. 
By Kev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Amasa K. Weldon to Miss Sa- 
rah E. Brown. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. John Strat 
ton, of Philadelphia, to Mise Charlotte Edwards. 
At Medford, Mr. Cyrus W. Ellsworth to Miss Anna M. 
Agan, both of Boston. 
At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Ware, Mr. E. H. Dawson to 
Mies Lizzie W. Williams. 
At Lyun, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William A. Hawkes 
to Miss Sarah A Whittier. 
At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Weld, Mr. Alpheus Davis to 


At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. Horace F. 


At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Edwin Babson, 
of Newburyport, to Miss Annette Morrill. 
At Attleboro’, by Key Mr. Aiden, Mr. Alphonzo Dal- 
lery to Miss Mary E. Cunningham 
At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. McKeown, Mr. Elijah F. Wil- 
liams fo Miss Ellen Clark. 
At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. John A. Hub- 


At Fairhaven, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Nathan D 
Howland to Miss Sarah A. Chase. 








—Beaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah H. Yendell, 4; Miss Emma J 
Clark, 18; Mr. Ira Greenwood, 52; Miss farah A. Jeflers, 
70; Mrs. Elizabeth Lines, 68; Mises Mary Ann Saunders, 
42: Mr. John Hinkel, 38; Mr. Shadrach Dickson, 67; 
Mr. James Warren Marcy, 20; Mra. Ellen M. Otis, 25; 
Miss Susan Bartimas, 19; Mrs. Eliza A. Morne, 34 

At Charlestown, Mr. Nathaniel ¥. Wyman, 46; Mr 
George B. Locke, of Charleston, 8. C , ®. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Eiizabeth 3. Goff, 26. 

At Somerville, Mr. Edward N. Moore, 36 

At Quincy, Widow Mary Bent, 79 

At Kandolph, Widow Abigail Belcher. 85 

At Lynn, Mies Sarah Lizzie Whitney, 19 

At Salem, Nathan Endicott, Keq , 67 

At South Danvers, Mins Mary F. Taylor, 24 

At Marblehead, Mr John McLeod, 68; Mr. Thomas M 








At Newburyport, Capt. Joseph Patch, 83; Mrs. Almira 
Currier. 1). 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary Averill, 77 

At Andover, Mr. Isaac Goliemith, #) 

At Moneom, Mr. Alexander Moores, 91. 

At Uxbridge, Mr. John H. Brown, 78 

At Orange, Widow Khoda Whittemore Nason, 94 

At Fairhaven, Mr. Sumner Whiting, 55. 

At Auburn, Mre. Sarah Howmer, 9 

At Wendell. Widow Deborah Tyler. 70 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Hannah ( ommings, 85, Mr. John 
J. Colwell, 47; Mr. Nahum ®turtevant, 40. 

At Dover, Vt.. Mr. Secretary Rawson, 87 

At Watertown, Conn, Mrs. Lots Benton, 9), 

At New York, Rev. Kufas W. Griswold, D. D , 42 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO K. T. 








BY ¥. D. W. BAMFORD. 





O that you and I were alone 
Beneath the tall old forest trees, 
With nought to disturb us save the moan 
Made by the gentle evening breeze; 
Which passes by, in the distance dying, 
Soft and low like a maiden’s sighing. 
With nature's carpet beneath us spread, 
Spangled with fragrant flowers ; 
And the waving branches overhead 
Forming fairer bowers. 
Than ever were seen in a lover’s dream, 
Than ever yet formed a poet’s theme. 
There where the fairest flowers bloom, 
When the zephyrs are laden with sweet perfume, 
Where all around, below and above 
Is filled with the spirit of holy love, 
I would whisper words too dear 
For any but you and the angels to hear. 


O that we were alone together, 

On the bank of the rolling river, 

When the flush of the early morning 

The beauteous landseape’s adorning. 

When half in sunshine and half in shade 
—By the giant trees of the forest made— 

The river flows. And the bright sunbeams 

Shine through the leaves in golden streams, 

And fall on the water in glancing rays, 

And we might fancy that they were fays, 

Dancing along in elfin glee, 

To the waters’ murmuring melody. 

Upon the water the wild ducks sweep, 

From out ita bosom the bright fish leap, 

And the bending boughs of the beeches lave 

Their deep green leaves in the tiny waves; 

There [ would listen to thy sweet words, 

To me more sweet than the song of birds; 

I would form of the flowers a mystic vow, 

And bind the wreath on thy placid brow; 

There I would gaze in thy loving eyes, 

And bending low to hear thy replies, 

I would speak in love's own tone 

Words to be heard by thee alone. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GRIMSHAW, BAGSHAW AND BRADSIAW.* 


BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


“How sleepy I am, to be sure!” yawned 
Peter Grimshaw, as he punched up the pillows of 
his bed, preparatory to disrobing himself and 
turning in for the night. ‘I declare, I’m almost 
afraid to wink, in case I shouldn’t be able to 
open my eyes again. If the whole human race 
were now standing before me, inviting me with 
outstretched arms to throw myself into them, I 
should unhesitatingly select Morpheus as the in- 
dividual into whose arms [ should throw myself. 
’Pon my word, it’s rather early to go to bed— 
only nine o’clock! But then, being in a perpen- 
dicular position all day long, I’m only too glad 
to indulge in a horizontal position at night— 
especially as I have to be perpendicular again at 
half past six in the morning. This is to be a 
chemist and druggist—I mean a shopman to a 
chemist and druggist—and such a chemist and 
druggist! He does go on so, when I make 
those dreadful blunders in putting up medicines 
for people! But I can’t help it—my mind is 
always carrying me back to last Friday, when I 
was induced to go to Cremarne to see some folks 
go up inaballoon. Away they went, and as I 
stood watching the intrepid sronauts for a con- 
siderable period after they were out of sight, it 
suddenly came on to rain in torrents, and I 
heard a female voice at my elbow exclaim in the 
most touching accents—‘ What a fool I was to 
put on my new bonnet!’ I turned and beheld a 
sky-blue creature in a sweet young bonnet—I 
mean a sweet young creature in a sky-blue bon- 
net. I instantly offered her half my umbrella 
—she thanked me, and took it all. I offered to 
escort her home; before we got half way, we 
were such good friends that we were actually 
ealling each other by our Christian names— 
Peter and Fanny; she was Fanny. At length 
we arrived at her place of abode, which, to my 
unspeakable delight, I found to be opposite my 
place of abode. There was-enly this one trifling 
drawback about it—that she occupies the front 
parlor, and I live in the two pair back, which may 
perhaps account for my never being able to see 
her as I look out at my window ; nevertheless, I 
know that she is near me—that the same butcher 
probably supplies us both—that the same police- 
man certainly watches over us both—and I am 
happy! That being the case, I'll go to bed. 
Luckily I always sleep like a top here—every- 
thing is so remarkably quiet. I never hear so 
much as a mouse stirring. Hullo, who can that 
be knocking at my door? I repeat, who can it 
be? it can’t be the hot rolls for breakfast at this 
time of night! Well, as I can’t imagine who it 
is, suppose I see who it is ?” 

As he turned the key in the lock, the door was 
pushed violently open, and a female rushed in, 
nearly overturning him in her rapid progress. 

“Eh? no—yes—’tis she—Fanny !” exclaimed 
Grimshaw, in astonishment, as he recovered 
himself. ; 

“ That'll do—shut the door!” said Fanny, 
shutting and locking it herself; and without be- 
stowing any further notice upon the bewildered 
occupant of the apartment, she proceeded to 
take a rapid survey of the premises. “A closet !’” 
she muttered, opening a door at the right of the 
bed. “All right.” Then going to a door upon 
the left, she opened it and looked in. “Another 
closet—all right again. What's this?” she con- 
tinued, going to the back of the room. “A door 
carefully and securely nailed up! All right 
again.” Having satistied her curiosity, she rap- 
idly approached Grimshaw, who had been 
watching her movements in silent astonishment, 
and grasping his arm, proceeded: ‘“ Now, Pe- 
ter, you are doubtless surprised—I might say 
astonished—to see me here! Such a proceeding 

~on my part might very naturally make your hair 
stand onend! It doesn’t—but I say it might. 
Now speak—be candid—and I'll listen to you 
with the patience of a lamb.” 

“Well, then, I really must be allowed to ob- 
serve that—” 

“TI perfectly agree with you,” interrupted 
Fanny. “ Now listen to me, as patiently as 1 






* Founded on the popular farce thus entitled. 
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have listened to you. Of course I have a motive 
—a powerful motive—in coming here. I have a 
most particular favor to ask of you! Will you 
grant it?” 

“If I can, I will,” said Peter, promptly. 

“Sir!” said she, in an offended tone. 

“Very well, then,” returned Peter, desper- 
ately. ‘I will, whether I can or not.” 

“A thousand thanks! Are these lodgings of 
yours comfortable, quiet, and all that sort of 
thing ?” 

“Remarkably quiet, and particularly all that 
sort of thing,” replied Grimshaw, much puzzled 
with conjecturing the drift of her questions. 

“ That’s enough,” said Fanny, looking coax- 
ingly at him. “I wish to occupy them till 
to morrow morning.” 

“You call that asking a favor of me?” ex- 
claimed Grimshaw, delightedly. “I call it 
doing me a favor! The longer the better, my 
adorable Fanny !” 

“ Peter,” returned Fanny, waving him off, 
‘as you are evidently in the dark, allow me to 
enlighten you. When first we met under your 
umbrella, Peter, you impressed me with the no- 
tion that you were a very good-natured sort of a 
creature, Peter; consequently, Peter, I felt less 
hesitation in asking this favor of you. Am I to 
occupy your lodgings till to-morrow morning, or 
am I not? That’s the question, Peter. Do you 
consent, or do you not, Peter?” 

“Of course I do—I jump at it!” replied 
Peter, preparing to make a vigorous spring. 
“‘Oblige me by keeping your eye on me while I 
jump at it.” 

“That'll do,” said Fanny, stopping him. 
“Now go!” 

“Go?” exclaimed Grimshaw, considerably 
taken aback. ‘ Where ?” 

“That’s your affair,” returned Fanny, per- 
emptorily. ‘I merely repeat—go! for of course 
if I stop here, you can’t.” 

“Eh? Well, if I must, I must,” faltered the 
disappointed gentleman, as he hunted after his 
hat with a rather crest-fallen air. “If you re- 
quire the warming-pan, you'll find it under the 
bed,” he added, as he slowly and hesitatingly 
departed. 

“« He’s gone at last,” said Fanny, locking the 
door after him. ‘Ha, ha! poor Peter, he’s a 
dear, kind, obliging little fellow—that he is ! But 
now to work.’ Let me see—this must be the 
closet that Emily means;” and opening the 
door of the largest of the two closets, she has- 
tily removed a lot of clothes that hung against 
the wall at the back. “Ah, yes—here is the 
sliding panel, sure enough,” she added, pushing 
it back and whispering—‘“ Emily! Emily !” 

“Ts he gone?” asked the young lady who 
responded to the call, coming through the open 
panel into Grimshaw’s room. 

“Yes,” returned Fanny, closing the closet 
door. “And now, my dear Emily, thanks to my 
impudence and Mr. Grimshaw’s good nature, 
you are safe from pursuit for some hours at 
least. But tell me—are you quite sure it was 
your uncle, Mr. Towzer, that you saw?” 

“Certain of it,” replied Emily. ‘There’s 
no mistaking Uncle Towzer. I saw him leaning 
up against the lamp-post on the other side of the 
street, with his eyes fixed on this second floor, as 
Isat down to breakfast this morning—he was 
there again whea I sat down to dinner, and I’ll 
be bound he’s there now !” 

“Then depend upon it, there’s mischief brew- 
ing,” said Fanny, decidedly. ‘These sheriff's 
officers have such capital noses when they’re 
once on the right secent—and yet, now I think of 
it, the room you now occupy was formerly Mr. 
Bradshaw’s, and it may be Mr. Bradshaw that 
Towzer’s waiting for, after all.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” replied Emily, “for when my 
dear Bradshaw ran away with me three days 
ago, he gave the room up to me, and went to 
lodge in the next street, telling me to be sure and 
lie snug—not even to show myself at the win- 
dow, till he had scraped money enough to buy 
our marriage license.” 

“ Which injanction you luckily disobeyed,” 
said Fanny, “or I should not have seen you 
from my front parlor; and then I shouldn’t have 
known how cruel Uncle Towzer insisted on 
your marrying his son John--a corporal major 
in the Blues, six feet four in his stockings—and 
how you had already given your heart to a cer- 
tain Mr. Bradshaw, and had run away with hin 
as a preparatory step to giving him your hand— 
in short, I shouldn’t have been here to get you 
out of a scrape, which you must certainly and 
most unquestionably have got yourself into. 
Now let’s see how matters stand: You love 
Bradshaw—Bradshaw loves you—Uncle Towzer 
objects to Bradshaw because he doesn’t choose 
to give up the three hundred pounds he has of 
yours—consequently Bradshaw runs away with 
you—Towzer discovers your hiding-place (at 
least you fancy so)—you beckon to me to come 
to you—I run across the street—hear your story 
—see Grimshaw enter this room—recognize him 
in a moment—follow him the next—prevail on 
the poor little fellow to find a night’s lodging 
elsewhere—and now, thanks to that sliding panel 
which you so accidentally and so fortunately 
discovered, if Uncle Towzer makes his appear- 
ance in that room, you'll slip into this—if he 
comes into this room, you'll slip into that—in 
short, you'll give him the slip either way.” 

“Yes, capital!” exclaimed Emily; “and in 
the meantime, my dear good aunt, who has al- 
ways fought poor Bradshaw’s battles with her 
good for-nothing old wretch of a husband, has 
promised to send me word in case anything of 
importance occurs. Hark!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, and listening, “I’m sure I heard a noise.” 

“Pshaw! what of that?” returned Faony, 
with indifference. ‘I’ve examined the room 
thorouvhly. That door is a mere closet, with 
shelves ; and the other, which otherwise might 
have proved an awkward affair for us, is, luckily, 
firmly and securely nailed up.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the 
door that was firmly and securely nailed up, 
came open with a great crash, and a young gen- 
tleman, with a cigar in his mouth, pitched head 
foremost into the room. 

“Ah!” screamed Fanny and Emily, in 
chorus, running into a corner in great fright. 











“ Hush! don’t be alarmed, ladies, I beg ; and 
above all, don’t scream, I implore,” said the 
stranger, recovering from the effects of his sud- 
den advent, and taking off his hat, which he 
placed on the table. 


“ But who are you, sir? and what do you | 


want?” demanded Fanny, with spirit. 

“My name is Bagshaw—John Bagshaw, a 
medical student, at your service. I live in the 
adjoining apartment; and finding one room not 
enough, I naturally concluded that door led to 
another. The door wasn’t disposed to yield; I 
was determined not to give way, and—you know 
the rest.” 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined Fanny, sharply; “and 
now that you find this apartment is occupied, of 
course you'll return to yours immediately !” 

“And leave two such charming neighbors ? 
O dear, no! You don’t know John Bagshaw! 
The fact is, I have a favor to ask of you, which, 
from its trifling nature, I venture to consider as 
already granted—and that is, simply, that you 
will allow me to occupy your apartment till to- 
morrow morning—that’s all! Pray don’t think 
of turning out on my account; besides, I’m 
easily satisfied—I can sleep anywhere, and I 
never snore.” 

“ Never heard of such a thing in all my life!” 
ejaculated Fanny, after a pause of speechless 
astonishment. ‘ Leave the room this moment, 
fellow, or we'll turn you out.” 

“Then I must appeal to your sympathies, 
ladies,” returned Bagshaw, coaxingly. ‘‘ Were 
you ever in danger of being arrested for your 
tailor’s bill? I am. Eight pounds five—and 
I’ve only twelve pounds ten in my pocket.” 

“Then why don’t you pay it?” asked Fanny. 

‘* Because with that twelve pounds ten I’ve got 
to buy a gold watch and chain for the future 
Mrs. Bagshaw, Miss Amelia Jones—perhaps you 
know her ?—a sweet little creature, who keeps a 
little tobacconist’s shop a little way up Little 
Windmill Street. I’d change my lodgings, but 
there’s no use. Ido nothing else but change my 
lodgings. I’ve changed ’em seventeen times 
already in the last six weeks, and still that 
scoundrel, Towzer, sticks to me like my 
shadow.” 

“We're sorry for you, young man,” said 
Fanny, exchanging a meaning glance with 
Emily, at the mention of Towzer’s name. 
“ Nevertheless, you must return to your own 
room again at once, sir.” 

“No, anything rather than that. I'll get un- 
der the table—hide in a closet. Here’s the very 
thing,” he exclaimed, running to the large closet 
and seeing the open papel. “ Hullo, you’ve got 
another room here—why didn’t you mention it 
before? I’m very much obliged to you ;” and 
he popped through the opening. 

“O, Emily, such a capital idea! he knows 
nothing of the sliding panel—so I’ll just shut 
him in!” whispered Fanny; and running into 
the closet, she quietly closed the opening, and 
run out again. “There! And now, if Uncle 
Towzer has come to look for you, he’ll go into 
that room, find Mr. Bagshaw, arrest him, take 
him off, and so we shall get rid of both our tor- 
mentors at once. Who can this be ?”’ she con- 
tinued, hearing some one knocking at the hall 
door. e 

“It’s me—Grimshaw—open the door!” cried 
a voice without, while the knocking was repeated. 

“ Ran into that room for a minute. I'll soon 
get rid of this Mr. Grimshaw,” said Fanny, 
pushing Emily into the room from which Mr. 
Bagshaw had burst out. “ Now, what is it you 
want?” she continued, opening the door and ad- 
mitting Grimshaw. ‘ You wont stop long?” 

“No,” said Mr. Grimshaw; “only long 
enough to get my purse, which I forgot, and see 
what this letter is that the landlady just gave 
me; she said it was to be delivered immediately 
to the gentleman on the second floor—and as I 
have every reason to believe that I am the only 
gentleman on the second floor, [ naturally want 
to see what’s in it. Let me see—there’s no ad- 
dress, and the signature is “ Soosan Towzer.” 

“Susan Towzer?” repeated Fanny, who at 
once comprehended that the note was intended 
by her auut for Mr. Bradshaw. “Read it— 
quick.” 

“* Well, here goes,” said Mr. Grimshaw, hold- 
ing the letter to the light: “‘ Sir, 1 am sorry to 
say that my husband’s nose’—no, no— Im 
sorry to say that my husband knows everything’ 
—n-0-s e for knows. If it is true that Soosan’s 
husband knows everything, then all I can say is, 
that Soosan’s husband is a deuced smart fellow !” 

“Go on,” said Fanny, impatiently. 

“* He has found out where you live, so mind 
your’—what’s this ?—‘ mind your peas and’—), 
your p’s and q’s—p-e-a.s, p’s—and k-e-w-s, q’s.” 

“Wait where you are, Peter—I’ll only be 
gone a minute,” said Fanny, popping out 
through the hall door, for the purpose of reaching 
Bagstaw’s room by means of the corridor, and 
communicating to Emily the information she 
had acquired. 

‘She says only for a minute; then I'll take 
care nobody else shall come in,” said Grimshaw, 
lockivg the door. “ ‘That's a very remarkable 
young woman—she’s something out of the com- 
mon, and that’s why I like her; but I contess I 
should like to know how this is allto end. I de- 
clare I feel quite chilly—l’ve half a mind to 
light the fire; we shall both be more comfortable 
—I will light the fire.” And going into the 
small closet, he closed the door behind him. 

No svoner had he quitted the room, than Bag- 
shaw entered hurriedly through the sliding panel. 

“‘ Towzer’s got into the house,” he muttered, 
in some agitation. “I saw him distinctly 
through the key-hole, crossing the passage to- 
ward the door of that room. Eyad! it was 
lucky I happened tosee my charming neighbors 
shut that sliding panel upon me as | left them, 
or I should have been mobbed to a certainty; 
and now I must beg and entreat them not to 
betray me. Where the deuce are they? they 
can’t surely have gone to bed! I'll just take a 
peep.” And advancing on tip-toe towards the 
bed, he came plump upon Grimshaw, who at 
that moment came out from the closet. ‘‘ Hush !” 
he ejaculated, in reply to Grimshaw’s loud de- 
mand to know his business. 


“I wont hush!” said Peter, angrily. ‘Who 





are you, sir? What do you want here, sir ?—in 


my apartment, sir ?”’ | 


“ Your apartment ?” rejoined Bagshaw. “No, 
no—that wont do—I know better. 
you are a relation of the Jady’s ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Grimshaw, not doubting 
that he alluded to Fanny ; and drawing his little 
figure up to its fall height, with the intention of 
frightening the intruder—“ yes, sir; I’m her big 
brother !”” 

“Q, you are? so much the better. Then of 
course you know all about the affair between me 
and Towzer—eh ?” 

“ Towzer? what! Soosan’s husband?” ex- 
claimed Grimshaw, brightening up amazingly at 
the reflection that it must be Mrs. Towzer, and 
not Fanny, he referred to. 

“Hush !” said Bagshaw ; “he’s here—in the 


But perhaps 


house. You'll not betray me?” 
“Not I. O, you good-for-nothing Don Juan 
you! By-the-by, between you and me, a few 


lessons in the rudiments of English grammar 
wouldn’t do Soosan any harm.” 

“ Hush! what’s that?’ exclaimed Bagshaw, 
startled by a violent knocking at the door and 
the loud calls of a gruff voice for admittance. 
“ Towzer’s voice, as I live!” And he made a 
dive for the closet with the panel. 

“‘He’s gone and shut himself up in the closet 
—he’ll be suffocated to a certainty !”’ 

“‘ Open the door, I say, or I'll split it into ten 
thousand pieces!” shouted the voice without, 
hammering away at the door. 

“I'd better let Towzer in—I’ll coon get rid of 
him!” muttered Grimshaw, going to the door 
and opening it, which he had no sooner done, 
than Towzer rushed in and seized him by the 
collar. 

“T’ve got you at last—have I, Bradshaw?” 
he exclaimed, fiercely. “My name is Towzer— 
you hear, sir?—Towzer! And now, sir—” 

“ Towzer and Nowzer ?” 

“ Pshaw! where is she, Bradshaw ?” 

“ My name is not Bradshaw, but Grimshaw,” 
said Peter, freeing himself from the officer's 
grasp. “And as for the person you mean by 
‘she’ ”’—here the thought came to him that in all 
probability he was after Mrs. Towzer, and took 
him for the young gentleman who had taken 
refuge in the closet. Remembering his promise 
not to betray him, he added, briskly—‘I can’t 
say where she is—she’s gone—she’s just this mo- 
ment stepped out.” 

“Gone !” echoed Towzer, pointing to Fanny’s 
bonnet that lay upon the table. ‘Stepped out 
without her bonnet, eh? Now what d’ye say?” 

“ Really, you put me in such a dreadful state 
of confusion!” said Grimshaw, pulling out his 
handkerchief and dropping Susan’s note. 

“Hullo! what's this?” exclaimed Towzer, 
picking up the note and reading it. “A letter 
from Mrs. Towzer! So, she’s in the conspiracy 
against me too, is she? But she always took 
your part, Bradshaw.” 

“ Grimshaw! 1 tell you my name is Grim- 
shaw !” shouted Peter, angrily. Then suddenly 
turning upon the officer, he continued: ‘I tell 
you what, Towzer, you’re a remarkably pleasant 
creature; but strange to say, I’ve had quite 
enough of you.” And taking up the hat Bag- 
shaw had left on the table, he started for the door. 

“Of course you know best what your name 
is,” said Towzer, stopping him. “And yet peo- 
ple generally write their own names in their 
own hats !” 

“I never do write my name in my hat, sir. I 
merely put the initial, sir—G. for Grimshaw,” 
said Peter, looking into the hat. “ Hullo, this is 
a B. It’s some mistake—this is not my hat—in 
the first place, it doesn’t fit me—it’s a mile too 
large. Besides, if it was my hat, I shouldn’t 
go and serve it in this sort of way,” he con- 
tinued, knocking out the crown with a blow of 
his fist. 

“It wont do, Bradshaw,” sneered Towzer. 

“ Grimshaw !” shouted Peter. Then suddenly 
making up his mind that he had saffered about 
enough for a person he dido’t know, he pro- 
ceeded: ‘“ Towzer, you came here for Grimshaw 
—I mean Bradshaw! You shall have your 
Bradshaw.” And running to the panel closet, 
he threw open the door and called out: ‘“ Brad- 
shaw, you’re wanted! I’m sorry for you, Brad- 
shaw, but—Hullo, he’s gone!’ 

“Is he? what a pity !” said Towzer, laughing 
satirically. 

“ This is no laughing matter,” returned Grim- 
shaw, seriously. ‘‘{ saw him distinctly go into 
that closet. Yes, Towzer, distinctly into that 
closet did I see him go, Towzer. Now, as he 
can only have got out of that closet through the 
key-hole, 1 repeat that this is no laughing 
matter.” 

“Bradshaw,” said Towzer, decidedly, “as = 
said before, it wont do. Listen: my sun John, 
corporal-major inthe Blues, six foot four in his 
stockings, is down stairs. I give you tive min- 
utes to restore my niece Emily to my arms—if 
you don’t, my son John, six feet four in his 
stockings, runs you through the body.” 

“Weil, but I don’t know any Emily. I 
never—”’ 

“TIT say, remember, five minutes, or else— 
sword through your body!” returned Towzer, 
passing out of the door and down stairs. 

“But Towzer, Towzer—no nonsense, Tow- 
zer,” shouted Grimshaw, running down stairs 
after him, in an agony of spirit. 

“They're gone,” said Emily, entering with 
Fanny through the dour of Bayshaw’s room, as 
soon as the sound of voives ceased. “If I could 
only let Bradshaw know what has happened! 
Here’s my letter ; but who’s to take it?” 

“ Here’s the man to do it,” replied Fanny, 
catching sight of Bagshaw, who was peeking 
through the panel at tle back of the opeh closet. 
“ Mr. Bagshaw, you needn't be afraid—there’s 
no ilanger,”’ she continued, beckoning him into 
the room. “Thanks to us, you have escaped 
from the clutches of Mr. Towzer—prove your 
gratitude by taking this letter to its address im- 
mediately. It’s only in the next street—for Mr. 
Bradshaw.” 

“ Bradshaw!” he repeated. “ Not Bub Brad- 
shaw, commercial traveller, in the fancy chip 
and bonnet line *” 

“ Yes—do you know him?” inquired Emily. 


a 
—— 


“ Know him?” echoed Bagshaw ; “ we're in- 
separable! I borrowed thirteen and sixpence of 
him, five years ago, and have never seen him 
since. I'll go this moment. By-the-by, the 
twelve pounds ten I spoke of just now—here 
they are! Now if I should run against Towzer, 
I may be obliged to pay him; Amelia Jones will 
then be done out of her watch and chain. So I'll 
just leave my purse in this drawer. Now I'm 
off!” he continued, taking the mutilated hat off 
the table where Grimshaw had left it, after 
knocking the crown out. ‘‘ Hullo, this can’t be 
my hat—it must be your big brother's! I 
woutdn’t own such a thing!” Aud putting on 
Grimshaw’s hat, which was much too small for 
him, he was about rushing down the front stairs, 
when Fanny called out to him : 

“No, not that way,” she said. “You can 
slip out by the back stairs, and I'll close the 
door after you.” And the two went out together, 
leaving Emily alone in the apartment. 

“Good gracious! here’s somebody else!’ ex- 
claimed Grimshaw, laughing hysterically, as he 
eniered and encountered Emily face to face, 
“It’s done nothing but rain men and women in 
ray second floor back! I shall have to walk 
about with my umbrella up. Who are you !— 
what do you want here ?—how did you get here? 
Not by the door—I should have seen you. If 
you came down the chimney, you'd be black. 
Who are you, I say?” 

“Hush! I entreat—there’s some one coming 
up stairs,” said Emily, darting into the panel 
closet. 

“ Now she’s gone and shut herself up among 
the old clothes and boot jack!” exclaimed Grim- 
shaw, pacing the floor with agitated steps, when, 
seeing Bagshaw’s purse lying in the open 
drawer, he stopped, took it up, and spelled out 
the name upon one of the steel rings. Then 
turning, he was confronted by Towzer, who had 
also read the name over Grimshaw’s shoulder, 

“Aha! Mr, John Bagshaw, I beg to say that 
I’ve been running after you for the last eighteen 
months.” 

“You don’t say so!” returned Grimshaw. 
“Well, as you must be rather tired by this time, 
perhaps you'd like to take a chair?” 

“No, thank you—I’d rather take you,” said 
Towzer, producing a writ. “At the writ of 
Steven Stitch, tailor, for eight pound ten. So 
come along, Bagshaw, or pay the money.” 

“Of course,” retarned Grimshaw, who had 
opened the purse. “I'll pay the money with the 
greatest pleasure in the world—especially as it 
isn’t mine. How much ¢” 

“ Eight pound ten.” 

“There!” said Grimshaw, giving him the 
money. “ Now go!” 

“Not without Emily—no, no, Bradshaw.” 

“ Now I’m Bradshaw again!” exclaimed the 
persecuted gentleman, despairingly. “ You get 
eight pound ten out of me as Bagshaw, and now 
you come down upon me for Emily as Brad- 
shaw! Well, you shall have your Emily.” 
And throwing open the closet door, he called : 
“Emily, come forth! My heart bleeds for you, 
Emily, but—O Lud, she’s not there! The 
house is haunted! I’m bewitched! Towzer,” 
he continued, ia a plaintive tone, “oblige me by 
calling in your son John, and desire the cor- 
poral major, as a particular favor, to run his 
sword several times through my body ; fur I feel 
—I feel—O Lud!” And he fell spank into a 
chair, completely overcome. 

“ Wheugh!” puffed Mr. Bagshaw, rushing in 
at this moment, all out of breath. ‘“ Here | am 
again ! it’s all right. I’ve delivered the letter 
and here’s an answer, which perhaps you'll de- 
liver for me. I can’t—it’s addressed to 
Towzer.” 

“ Letter for me?” said Towzer, snatching it. 

“ Towzer? O murder!” ejaculated Bagshaw, 
jumping on to the bed, and hiding behind the 
curtains. 

Hastily opening the letter, Towzer read : 

“ Sir—let me call Emily mine, and her three 
hundred pounds are yours,” 

“ Noble, liberal man!” he exclaimed, rushing 
up to Grimshaw; “allow me to embrace you ! 
Emily's yours !” 

“I haven’t the most distant idea what you are 
talking about,” returned Grimshaw, helplessly ; 
“but never mind—go it! I’m resigned to any 
fate.” 

“ O, thanks—thanks, dear uncle!” exclaimed 
Emily, running out from the panel closet. ‘‘ But 
this is not Mr. Bradshaw.” 

“No, this is Mr. Bradshaw,” said Fanny, 
coming out from Bagshaw’s room, and pointing 
to a strange gentleman who was at the moment 
entering the hall door. 

“ Quite a party,” remarked Bagshaw, putting 
his head out between the bed-curtains. 

“ They're all coming back, and more of ’em 
too!” exclaimed poor Grimshaw, in a fright. 
“O murder! I can’t stand this!” 

And putting on Bagshaw’s mutilated tile, he 
rushed from the house, and it was not until the 
next day that he mustered courage to return 
home, when the whole mysterious affair was sat- 
isfactorily explained to him by the sky-blue 
creature in @ sweet young bonnet, who is at the 
Fresent moment the small mother of Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s large family. 


———-+-—_ + em 2 —  - —- 
A RUSSIAN CANARD. 


A St. Petersburgh letter, in the “Czar,” of 
Cracow, gives the fullowing extraordinary story, 
which must come under the category of canard : 
“A tragical drama has just taken plare here, 
The agent of Count Sch—, who had been to the 
bank to receive 15,000 silver roubles, lost the 
packet of notes on his way home. The money 
was picked up by a clerk, who, instead of giving 
ti money at once to the owner, fuliowed him to 
his house, and inquired the name of the person 
who lived there. The finder of the money then 
returned home, hesitating how le should act. 
Upon arriving there, a violent quarrel took place 
between him and his wife, the latter wishing to 
keep the money. The clerk, however, the next 
morning went to the house of the count to give 
ap the property; but the latter would not re 
ceive it, saying that the agent had committed sa- 
icide in consequence of the loss. Overvome by 
remorse, he returned home, where he found that 
wating his absence, his wite bad hanged herself 
from vexation at not having kept the money. He 
immediately cut down the body, and hanged 
himself with the same rope !” 


—— es 
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THE YOUNG CONTINENTAL. | 3° 
, of by 
AY MARTHA W. RENTON, T 
Ir was towards evening, one day tn 1775, the 
when two young mea whose plain, homespan — 
attire and sun-burned countenances proclaimed F 
them the sons of farmers, accustomed to the | "Pe 
duties of the field, might have been seen threading | *P 
@ narrow lane bordered with thick foliage, on the | 8) 
outskires of the pleasant village ef Concord. F 
The air of the two young lads was widely con- | BT* 
trasted, the brow of the elder was contracted into | th 
an uneasy, half-fearful expression, which waa * 
very different from the firm, clear aspect of his “b 
companion, who soon broke the silence. bea 

“Mark Morrison, you and I are old acquain- 4 
tances—playmates,” exclaimed the youngest ; ook 
“but what you counsel me to do is apart from \ 
the true sentiment of a patriot. Though our | YO" 
country is involved in touble, her sons are fully | *°°* 
propared to abide the consequences,” eld 

“That's just like you, Foster, always in your Flo 
heroics,” returned the other, with an attempted nei 
sneer. “A certain penchant of yours for the | le, 
daughter of Farmer Maxwell has filled your | iho: 
head with all sorts of romance, and ne doubs, |  P! 
were there any dragons to kill, you would be a in bh. 
second St. George. Bat come, Frank, I under silv: 
stand all. Florence will not like you any the feat, 
less because you happen to wear a red uniform | ™ ‘ 
instead of a blue one, and Lam rather confident | *4 
it might raise you in her opinion,” “A 

“ Rash fellow,” replied his companion, “ what | °°" 
you say cannot come from your heart! Aud as ‘ 
for Florence Maxwell, did I think she could | ‘it 
countenance sach a proceeding, I should deem fea 
her unworthy thename of a daughter of freedom.” | % ! 

“ Every man has his own opinions, and mine | “4 
happen to differ from yours; but it does not 4 
prove me any less in the scale of nobility than doi 
yourself, The contrast, too, in power between | 0 
the rebels and the royalists, is enough to decide , 
any one of sense.” ing 

Foster folded his arms, and cast apon his com- | P* 
panion a glance of reproach and disdain. to 

“You are resolved, then, to betray the land | Sb: 
which gave you birth,” he exclaimed, with a 4 
curling lip. “ Such sentiments would not sur- the 
prise me, coming from your oppressors; but for 
from you, Mark Morrison, the son of an Ameri- ‘ 
can—bound to the land by ties stronger even | ™¥ 
than consanguinity, I blush for you. Seek not to | ™) 
waver me in my determination, for it is ascless. Ar 
By my soul's wealth, Morrison, I would rather | @* 
plunge myself into a gulf of fire, than yield to so lav 
traitorous an impulse.” A 

“Time and circumstance will soon occasion a | ton 
change in your opinion,” was the cool reply. the 

“ Never!” replied Foster. “Be the fate of my | 4 
country what it will, may I remain true to her | P' 
interests through all vicissitudes, and if necessary, da 
perish at her side. ‘The hand of scorn will not | be 
be pointed at me while L live, and when Iam | * 
beneath the sod, no voice will marmar, ‘ this is a of 
traitor’s grave.’”’ on, 

“ Very good, sir; bat the terms of the British | i 
are worth consideration, And to tell you the | ™' 
truth, I have already implicated myself in this 
matter beyond retracting.” an 

“ What ! have youenlisted then *” asked Foster, | “' 
drawing back. 

“To be sure ; do you suppose I would talk so fir 
confidently if Thad not? How astonished you 
would look if I were to tell you all, To speak 
plainly, Foster, if you will become one of us, I be 
can offer you a lieutenant’s commission in the 
body about to be raised. What do you say!” | be. 

“ Scoundrel ! another word on this subject and | © 
I would cleave you to the earth, though you were | © 
twice your weight!" shouted Foster, flashed with 
excitement and shame. “ Mark Morrison,’’ he 
continued, “ I cannot conceal the contempt which 
your conversation has inspired in me. I am | © 
above disguise ; henceforth our friendship is at | )' 
anend. Go your way, traitor! The scorn of | # 
your countrymen will follow you wherever you | ™ 
turn your steps.” 

So saying Franklin Foster tarned abruptly b 
down an adjacent path, and Mark Morrison | ©) 
was alone. a 

“ Curse upon my stupid blandering 1” he mut- | }.. 
tered, clenching hishand. “In my carelessness I | h. 
had well nigh exposed the secret intrasted to my | k 


keeping. It is not too late, even yet, I will 
return to the rendezvous, and secure Master 
Foster before he has a chance to do us an injury,” 
And leaping quickly over the hedge, be soon 
arrived in sight of the forest that bordered the 
Charies River. 

In the meantime, young Foster having quick- 
ened his steps, ere long reached a low, wood-bined 
cottage, at the door of which a family group was 
assembled. Near the door sat an aged lady, 
with her high cap, and silvery hair brushed care- 
fully back from her brow, which, though wrinkled 
now, was evidently gazed upon with envy in 
other days. On her eyes were a pair of antique 
spectacles, and she held on her knee an old 
family Bible, from which her gaze was often cast 
to a couple of golden-haired children, who were 
playing in front of the cottage door. Opposite 
the venerable lady was seated a comely matron, 
engaged at her wheel, and by ber side her bus- 
band, a man of fifty years, who was examining 
a newspaper published in the vicinity of Trimount, 
and in the foreground, a lovely girl of seventeen 
years was laying the table for the evening repast. 

“This is too provoking,” exclaimed the far 
mer, looking up from the paper he was reading. 

“ What is too provoking, husband 1" asked the | 
matron, with an anxious smile, | 

“ The Britieh have lended « force, and I have 
good reasons to suppose they will tarn their steps 
in this direction. Had ' a som apon whom! | ¢ 
might rely, 1 should be relieved of much anxiety 
in regard to leaving you all.” 

“Lunderstand your meaning, busband,” replied 
the wife, “and I would nut bid you for a moment | 
stay belind when you can Le of service eleewhere.”’ 

“ Spoken like an American matron,” exclaim 
ed the farmer. “ By my faith, Bees, thou art a 
handsome as on the day we wed.” And he 
preseed « kist on her lips as he spoke, while the 
grandmother, with eyes upraised, seomed w lx 
evoking a blessing wpon ber children. 





| 


“Know him?” echoed Bagshaw ; “ we're in- 
separable! I borrowed thirteen and sixpence of 
him, five years ago, and have never seen him 
since. I'll go this moment. By-the-by, the 
twelve pounds ten I spoke of just now—here 
they are! Now if I should run against Towzer, 
I may be obliged to pay him; Amelia Jones will 
then be done out of her watch and chain. So I'll 
just leave my purse in this drawer. Now I’m 
off!” he continued, taking the mutilated hat off 
the table where Grimshaw had left it, after 
knocking the crown out. “‘ Hullo, this can’t be 
my hat—it must be your big brother’s! I 
wouldn’t own such a thing!” And putting on 
Grimshaw’s hat, which was much too small for 
him, he was about rushing down the front stairs, 
when Fanny called out to him : 

“No, not that way,” she said. “You ean 
slip out by the back stairs, and I'll close the 
door after you.” And the two went out together, 
leaving Emily alone in the apartment. 

“Good gracious! here’s somebody else!’ ex- 
claimed Grimshaw, laughing hysterically, as he 
entered and encountered Emily fuce to face. 
‘It’s done nothing but rain men and women in 
my second floor back! I shall have to walk 
about with my umbrella up. Who are you ?— 
what do you want here ?—how did you get here? 
Not by the door—I should have seen you. If 
you came down the chimney, you’d be black. 
Who are you, I say ?” 

“Hush! I entreat—there’s some one coming 
up stairs,” said Emily, darting into the panel 
closet. 

“ Now she’s gone and shut herself up among 
the old clothes and boot jack !” exclaimed Grim- 
shaw, pacing the floor with agitated steps, when, 
seeing Bagshaw’s purse lying in the open 
drawer, he stopped, took it up, and spelled out 
the name upon one of the steel rings. Then 
turning, he was confronted by Towzer, who had 
also read the name over Grimshaw’s shoulder. 

“Aha! Mr. John Bagshaw, I beg to say that 
T’ve been running after you for the last eighteen 
months.” 

“You don’t say so!” returned Grimshaw. 
“Well, as you must be rather tired by this time, 
perhaps you’d like to take a chair?” 

“No, thank you—I’d rather take you,” said 
Towzer, producing a writ. “At the writ of 
Steven Stitch, tailor, for eight pound ten. So 
come along, Bagshaw, or pay the money.” 

“Of course,” retarned Grimshaw, who had 
opened the purse. “I'll pay the money with the 
greatest pleasure in the world—especially as it 
isn’t mine. How much?” 

“ Eight pound ten.” 

“There!” said Grimshaw, giving him the 
money. “Now go!” 

“Not without Emily—no, no, Bradshaw.” 

“ Now I’m Bradshaw again!” exclaimed the 
persecuted gentleman, despairingly. “ You get 
eight pound ten out of me as Bagshaw, and now 
you come down upon me for Emily as Brad- 
shaw! Well, you shall have your Emily.” 
And throwing open the closet dvor, he called : 
“Emily, come forth! My heart bleeds for you, 
Emily, but—O Lud, she’s not there! The 
house is haunted! I’m bewitched! Towzer,” 
he continued, i a plaintive tone, ‘oblige me by 
calling in your son John, and desire the cor- 
poral major, as a particular favor, to run his 
sword several times through my body ; fur I feel 
—I feel—O Lud!” And he fell spank into a 
chair, completely overcome. 

“ Wheugh!” puffed Mr. Bagshaw, rushing in 
at this moment, all out of breath. “Here I am 
again! it’s all right. I've delivered the letter 
and here’s an answer, which perhaps you'll de- 
liver for me. I can’t—it’s addressed to 
Towser.” 

“Letter for me?” said Towzer, snatching it. 

“Towzer? O murder!” ejaculated Bagshaw, 
jumping on to the bed, and hiding behind the 
curtains. 

Hastily opening the letter, Towzer read : 


“ Sir—let me call Emily mine, and her three 
hundred pounds are yours.” 




































































“Noble, liberal man!” he exclaimed, rushing 
up to Grimshaw; “allow me to embrace you! 
Emily's yours !” 

“T haven’t the most distant idea what you are 
talking about,” returned Grimshaw, helplessly ; 
“but never mind—go it! I’m resigned to any 
fate.” 

“O, thanks—thanks, dear uncle!’ exclaimed 
Emily, running out from the panel closet. ‘ But 
this is not Mr. Bradshaw.” 

“No, this is Mr. Bradshaw,” said Fanny, 
coming out from Bagshaw’s room, and pointing 
to @ strange gentleman who was at the moment 
entering the hall door. 

“ Quite a party,” remarked Bagshaw, putting 
his head out between the bed-curtains. 

“They're all coming back, and more of ’em 
too!” exclaimed poor Grimshaw, in a fright. 
“O murder! I can’t stand this!” 

And putting on Bagshaw's mutilated tile, he 
rushed from the house, and it was not until the 
next day that he mustered courage to return 
home, when the whole mysterious affair was sat- 
isfactorily explained to him by the sky-blue 
creature in a sweet young bonnet, who is at the 
present moment the small mother of Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s large family. 


Us 





A RUSSIAN CANARD. 


A St. Petersburgh letter, in the “Czar,” of 
Cracow, gives the following extraordinary story, 
which must come under the category of canard : 
“A tragical drama has just taken place here, 
The agent of Count Sch—, who had been to the 
bank to receive 15,000 silver roubles, lost the 
packet of notes on his way home. The money 
was picked up by a clerk, who, instead of giving 
the money at once to the owner, followed him to 
his house, and inquired the name of the person 
who lived there. The finder of the money then 
returned home, hesitating how le should act. 
Upon arriving there, a violent quarrel took place 
between him and his wife, the latter wishing to 
keep the money. The clerk, however, the next 
morning went to the house of the count to give 
up the property; but the latter would not re- 
ceive it, saying that the agent had committed su- 
icide in consequence of the loss. Overcome by 
remorse, he returned home, where he found that 
during his absence, his wite had hanged herself 
from vexation at not having kept the money. He 
immediately cut down the body, and hanged 
himself with the same rope!” * 
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THE YOUNG CONTINENTAL. 





Ir was towards evening, one day in 1775, 
when two young men whose plain, homespun 
attire and sun-burned countenances proclaimed 
them the sons of farmers, accustomed to the 
duties of the field, might have been seen threading 
a narrow lane bordered with thick foliage, on the 
outskirts of the pleasant village ef Concord. 
The air of the two young lads was widely con- 
trasted, the brow of the elder was contracted into 
an uneasy, half-fearful expression, which was 
very different from the firm, clear aspect of his 
companion, who soon broke the silence. 

“Mark Morrison, you and I are old acquain- 
tances—playmates,” exclaimed the youngest ; 
“but what you counsel me to do is apart from 
the true sentiment of a patriot. Though our 
country is involved ia trouble, her sons are fully 
propared to abide the consequences.” 

“ That’s just like you, Foster, always in your 
heroics,” returned the other, with an attempted 
sneer. “A certain penchant of yours for the 
daughter of Farmer Maxwell has filled your 
head with all sorts of romance, and ne doubt, 
were there any dragons to kill, you would be a 
second St. George. But come, Frank, I under- 
stand all. Florence will not like you any the 
less because you happen to wear ared uniform 
instead of a blue one, and I am rather confident 
it might raise you in her opinion.” 

“ Rash fellow,”’ replied his companion, “ what 
you say cannot come from your heart! And as 
for Florence Maxwell, did I think she could 
countenance such a proceeding, I should deem 
her unworthy the name of a daughter of freedom.” 

“Every man has his own opinions, and mine 
happen to differ from yours; but it does not 
prove me any less in the scale of nobility than 
yourself. The contrast, too, in power between 
the rebels and the royalists, is enough to decide 
any one of sense.” 

Foster folded his arms, and cast upon his com- 
panion a glance of reproach and disdain. 

“You are resolved, then, to betray the land 
which gave you birth,” he exclaimed, with a 
curling lip. “Such sentiments would not sur- 
prise me, coming from your oppressors; but 
from you, Mark Morrison, the son of an Ameri- 
can—bound to the land by ties stronger even 
than consanguinity, I blush for you. Seek not to 
waver me in my determination, for it is useless. 
By my soul’s wealth, Morrison, I would rather 
plunge myself into a gulf of fire, than yield to so 
traitorous an impulse.” 

“Time and circumstance will soon occasion a 
change in your opinion,” was the cool reply. 

“Never !” replied Foster. “ Be the fate of my 
country what it will, may I remain true to her 
interests through all vicissitudes, and if necessary, 
perish at her side. The hand of scorn will not 
be pointed at me while I live, and when I am 
beneath the sod, no voice will murmur, ‘ this is a 
traitor’s grave.’” 

“ Very good, sir; but the terms of the British 
are worth consideration. And to tell you the 
truth, I have already implicated myself in this 
matter beyond retracting.” 

“ What ! have youenlisted then ¢”’ asked Foster, 
drawing back. 

“To be sure ; do you suppose I would talk so 
confidently if Thad not? How astonished you 
would look if I were to tell you all. To speak 
plainly, Foster, if you will become one of us, I 
can offer you a lieutenant’s commission in the 
body about to be raised. What do you say?” 

“Scoundrel ! another word on this subject and 
I would cleave you to the earth, though you were 
twice your weight !” shouted Foster, flushed with 
excitement and shame. “ Mark Morrison,” he 
continued, “ I cannot conceal the contempt which 
your conversation has inspired in me. I am 
above disguise ; henceforth our friendship is at 


‘anend. Go your way, traitor! The scorn of 


your countrymen will follow you wherever you 
turn your steps.” 

So saying Franklin Foster turned abruptly 
down an adjacent path, and Mark Morrison 
was alone. 

“ Curse upon my stupid blundering !”’ he mut- 
tered, clenching hishand. ‘“ In my carelessness I 
had well nigh exposed the secret intrusted to my 
keeping. It is not too late, even yet, I will 
return to the rendezvous, and secure Master 
Foster before he has a chance to do us an injury,” 
And leaping quickly over the hedge, he soon 
arrived in sight of the forest that bordered the 
Charles River. 

In the meantime, young Foster having quick- 
ened his steps, ere long reached a low, wood-bined 
cottage, at the door of which a family group was 
assembled. Near the door sat an aged lady, 
with her high cap, and silvery hair brushed care- 
fully back from her brow, which, though wrinkled 
now, was evidently gazed upon with envy in 
other days. On her eyes were a pair of antique 
spectacles, and she held on her knee an old 
family Bible, from which her gaze was often cast 
to a couple of golden-haired children, who were 
playing in front of the cottage door. Opposite 
the venerable lady was seateda comely matron, 
engaged at her wheel, and by her side her hus- 
band, a man of fifty years, who was examining 


_ anewspaper published in the vicinity of Trimount, 


and in the foreground, a lovely girl of seventeen 
years was laying the table for the evening repast. 

“This is too provoking,” exclaimed the far- 
mer, looking up from the paper he was reading. 

“ What is too provoking, husband ?” asked the 
matron, with an anxious smile. 

“ The British have landed a force, and I have 
good reasons to suppose they will turn their steps 
in this direction. Had Ia son upon whom I 
might rely, I should be relieved of much anxiety 
in regard to leaving you all.” 

“Tunderstand your meaning, husband,” replied 
the wife, “and I would not bid you for a moment 
stay behind when you can be ofservice elsewhere.” 

“‘ Spoken like an American matron,” exclaim- 
ed the farmer. “By my faith, Bess, thou art as 
handsome as on the day we wed.” And he 
pressed a kiss on her lips as he spoke, while the 
grandmother, with eyes upraised, seemed to be 
jpvoking a blessing upon her children. 
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“Here comes Frank,” exclaimed Florence, 


whose eyes had been fixed upon the lawn during 
this dialogue, and a blush reddened the lily hue 
of her two cheeks as she spoke. 


The farmer rose from his seat and approaching 


the new comer, grasped him by both hands, in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 


“You are welcome, Frank; we were just 


speaking of you when Floy recognized your 
step. I believe the girl has keener ears than 
any of us.” 


Foster having reciprocated the old man’s 


greeting, approached the object of their conver- 
sation, greeting her with cordiality and fondness. 


“O you traant!” she exclaimed, playfully ; 


“but I cannot chide you now. Isn’t the sunset 
beautiful ?” 


“ Beautiful indeed, and to judge by the rosy 


color of your cheeks, it has left its stain there too.” 


We need not prolong the dialogue, for the 


young here probably framed one out of their own 
vocabulary. Suffice it to add that while the 
elder folks prepared for the evening meal, 
Florence and Franklin strolled down to the 
neighboring hedge,and while she prattled thought- 
lessly over a thousand different themes, in her 
innocence and girlish glee, Foster busied himself 
in plucking wayside flowers, and arranging them 
in her hair. And when silence superseded the 
silver echo of her voice, Florence scanned the 
features of Foster with eagerness, and wondering 
at the anxiety and earnestness depicted there, 
and which seemed to her unusual, she exclaimed, 
“ Are you ill, Frank? There is something un- 
common the matter with you.” 


“Tam not ill, at least not in body, yet some- 


thing there is that troubles me; but calm your 
fears.” And without hesitation Foster unfolded 
to her all that had transpired between himself 
and Mark Morrison. 


“You acted nobly! You are incapable of 


doing otherwise! But it is not that alone that 
troubles you ?” 


“TI confess, Florence, that the thought of part- 


ing from you somewhat annoys me; but even 
passion, however strong, must sometimes yield 
to duty. America has need of all her sons. 


Should I linger behind the rest ?” 
“Should you do so, I should acknowledge 


that I had been deceived in the estimation I had 


formed of you.” 

“It grows dark,” replied the youth, “and I 
must start immediately for Concord, to disclose 
my suspicions to the commander of the stores.” 
And bidding an affectionate adieu, more substan- 
tial than words, he disappeared down the narrow 
lane, now growing dusk with the twilight. 

As Foster took his way rapidly in the direc- 
tion of Concord, his mind was filled with a 
thousand emotions. Love of country and kin- 
dred, and above all, of Florence Maxwell, occu- 
pied his thoughts by turns. It was growing 
dark; but having travelled the path from boy- 
hood, he had no fear of surprises. It might 
have been better if he had observed more caution, 
for just as he was entering a deep patch of woods, 
singing to himself the fragment of an old hunt- 
ing song, a hoarse voice at his elbow startled him 
with the cry of, “‘ Who goes there?” 

‘Jf you are an honest man, pursue your way, 
and suffer me to pursue mine,” returned Foster, 
“for I have urgent business to perform.” 

“Stir not! you are a prisoner to the king’s 
first regiment,” exclaimed another voice, rudely. 

“The king’s? Have the enemy arrived ?” 

“Come, come, youngster, we did not come 
here to answer questions.”” 

“Unhand me! Iam a peaceable man, and 
have done nothing to sanction this violence,” he 
exclaimed, endeavoring to displace the hands 
that had rudely grasped him. 

“ Are you not Franklin Foster ?”” 

“T am not ashamed of my name, I am Foster.” 

“ Allright then; hark’ye, neighbor, talking is 
useless, for we are two to one. If you submit, 
you may escape with a few days’ detention, but 
if you are obstinate, we may take a fancy to 
roast you, or tar and feather you.” 

Foster was therefore constrained to swallow 
his indignation as well as he knew how, and by 
them was marched off to where the British com- 
mander, General Gage, was stationed. Here 
Foster was arraigned before the colonel, into the 
hands of whose scout he had fallen. The officer 
looked on the unbending figure of Foster as 
though he had been a savage, and was about to 
speak, when the latter anticipated him. 

“ Why is it, sir, that a free-born American is 
subjected to this act of violence?” he bean, 
advancing towards the officer, who drew back in 
surprise at the undaunted bearing of the youth. 

“Heyday! here’s language for you. His 
majesty must surely look to his possessions when 
they breed cubs like this. Do you know, sir, that 
you address an officer of the king of England ?” 

“T cannot doubt ; your manner convinces me,” 
replied Foster, disdainfally. 

“So you have at least some perception ; but 
so you may not question British chivalry, let me 
invite you to take some wine with me.” 

“Before I touch glasses with you, I must 
know why I am arraigned here ?”’ 

“That, sir, it is not my pleasure to divulge at 
present; your detention is one link in the chain 
of conquest, and you will not be very likely to be 
allowed to depart.” 

“T cannot see how the captivity of one can 
affect the whole nation.” 

“That is not strange! All persons do not 
see with the same eyes. As you will not drink 
with me, I am to consider you defiant *” 

“Since you will have it, yes!” 

“ Very well! very well!’’ said the officer, ‘men 
are not apt to speak advisedly when they have 
blood at fever heat. Let us come to some ami- 
cable terms!” And the colonel rattled a purse 
of gold on the table. Foster cast a withering 
look at him and drew back. 

“ Do you defy us still ?” said the officer, getting 


angry. 

“{ both defy and despise you. Let me tell 
you, I would sooner lose both arms from my 
body than have them touch one farthing of your 
gold upon the disgracefal terms which you pro- 
pose! Do with me as you will.” 

“Take him away, Clark,” exclaimed’ the col- 
onel, addressing his orderly. ‘‘ You need not be 





very particular about his fare, and as to bedding, 
if he intends to be a soldier, he will needs become 
accustomed to hard sleeping.” 


Foster surveyed the minion of tyranny, and 


then followed his captors, while the colonel, tak- 
ing another glass of wine, remarked, “‘ These 
rebel curs are just fit for serfs.”” 


The news of Foster’s misfortune soon reached 


the ears of the Maxwells, from whom intelli- 
gence was conveyed to the American leader at 
Concord, who to prevent the intended attack of 
the British upon their stores, arranged themselves 
in a posture of defence. Each day that passed 
over the heads of the Continentals matured some 
new misfortune and called for new zeal and 
sacrifice. 


Three months passed, anda different phase 


had come over the aspect of affairs. The strug- 
gle was at its height. Meantime, over Mark 
Morrison, the change from good to bad had 
been as rapid as could be imagined. With his 
usual shortsightedness, Morrison looked upon the 
final overthrow of the colonists as certain, and 
with an innate love of display, and a passion for 
money, he hailed the approach of the British 
army with pleasure. 


In early life he had become infatuated with 


Florence Maxwell, and now in the service of the 
British, he had rank and wealth; was a ser- 
geant in the infantry, instead of a homespun, 
hard-working Continental, and he thought to 
make proposition for the hand of Florence which 
could not but enlist her pride. 


It was while pondering over the distracted affairs 


of the nation, and the captivity of Foster, that 
Miss Maxwell, having strolled unconsciously to 
some distance from the cottage, was surprised 
by the appearance of an officer in scarlet uniform, 


who was approaching her rapidly, and was still 


more surprised when, in the features of the in- 
truder, she recognized Mark Morrison. She 
would have turned back, but he detained her by 
placing himself in her way. 


“Miss Maxwell, to seek to avoid me is useless. 


I have run many risks to procure this interview, 
and you must hear me.” 


“ Must hear you, Mark Morrison! I am the 


daughter of an American patriot. Out of my 
path, sir!” 


“ Florence Maxwell,” replied Morrison, “ you 


area high-minded girl. Whether I feel any regrets 


for the steps 1 have taken, it matters not now to 
say. I must follow the course I have taken, 
wherever it may lead me.” 

“Why are you here, Mark? Is it for the 
purpose of betraying those who have covered you 
with benefits 2” 

“ Your opinion of me must be poor indeed.” 

“ What then can be your object here ?” 

“ What, Florence, can you not guess it ?” 

“It relates to Frank Foster!” 

“No, no!” he replied, with a frown. 

“What then can it be ?” 

“Florence, my time is brief, you must listen 
to me.” 

“What means this strange language? Ido 


not comprehend you.” 


“I can easily make myself understood. Never 


for a moment, through all my frivolities and 


changes, has the hope of winning you deserted 
me. [trembled atthe sound of your lightest foot- 
step, and the lowest note of your musical voice 
found an echo in my palpitating heart. Now I 
have rank, money and powerful friends. Frank 
Foster has given himself body and soul to his 
country’s welfare, and can never be yours.” 

“Mark Morrison,” she replied, “it is said 
there are feelings in human nature too deep for 
utterance, and such is my scorn for you. Iam 
the daughter of a patriot, and can give you only 
unqualitied contempt.” 

“ Beware! beware, Miss Florence, how you 
provoke me! I am a close friend, but an im- 
placable enemy.” 

“ How a moment changes you! This is the 
voice that a moment since pleaded so eloquently 
its love! Sir, you have my answer.” 

“Go, then, proud girl. Remember my words ; 
it was no idle boast I made to you, and you will 
soon regret the course you have taken. A 
British officer cannot be insulted with impunity.” 
And while Miss Maxwell returned to her cottage, 
Morrison made his way to the British camp. 

The first impulse of Florence was to relate all 
that had occurred, and then a second thought 
restrained her. Her misgivings did not desert 
her, and when she retired to her pillow, it was 
with a drooping heart. About midnight she was 
called out of her slumber by the report of fire 
arms, to find her worst fears realized. The apart- 
ment was filled with light from the flames of the 
burning cottages, while the rapid discharges 
of musketry added to the horror. Florence, 
after a hasty toilet, proceeded to her parents 
to arouse them, when the door of the apartment 
flew open, and Morrison, with a weapon in his 
hand, dashed into the room. 

‘« My parents ! where are they ?” she screamed, 
grasping him, regardless of his blade. “ Have 
you murdered them ?” 

“Ha! ha! you are the suppliant now. Look, 
girl, this knife has tasted their blood! I warned 
you, but you would not abide it! I have kept 
my promise. The house burns above you ; come, 
if you would.not add another to the victims!’ 

But Florence had fallen, overcome with horror, 
and Morrison, lifting her in his arms, bore her 
from the fast consuming building, and placing 
her upon his horse, leaped up behind her, and 
spurred away from the scene of slaughter. 

The news of this calamity spread far and wide, 
and a thoasand stardy souls nerved themselves 
to vengeance ; and while the British scout were 
engaged in carousal and debauch, the Continen- 
tals made great havoc among their enemies, and 
besides slaughtering and taking them prisoners, 
had the pleasure of bursting the fetters of many 
a comrade who had been pinioned by the enemies. 
Among these was Franklin Foster, and not hav- 
ing been informed of the fate of the quiet hamlet, 
and its generous and peaceab!e inhabitants, he 
sought once more the place of former recreation 
and interchange. Nothing but a heap of moul- 
dering ruins was left to greet him, and, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, Foster fell on his knees 
over the funeral pyre of his friends, and swore 
by all that was sacred, to avenge their wrongs 











or lay himself beside them. In the midst of his 
audible reflections some one clapped him on the 
shoulder ; turning, he beheld an old friend, and 
he exclaimed : 


“Is it you, Nesbit? No voice could be more 


welcome. With whom do you serve ?” 


“With Warren, to be sure. Come, go with 


me ; I know your spirit well, boy, and it was for 


that purpose I sought you.” 

“ How did you think to find me here t” 

“ The captive bird when released, always flies 
to the nest that reared it; and I knew your affee- 


tion for a certain damsel, who once dwelt in 
these whereabouts.” 


“Do not name heragain. One thought of her 


who is now in heaven, would unman me.” 


“ Come then, Foster, we’re united to revenge. 
Be brave!’ So saying, with his new recruit, 
Nesbit hurried towards the Continental army. 

The stirring events of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill soon occupied the attention of all the true- 
hearted, and none was more brave or more in- 
trepid than young Foster, and after the latter 
battle, he received a lieutenant’s commission. 

Circumstances about this time somewhat enliv- 


ened hope in the breast of Lieutenant Foster, 


that the fair Florence might have escaped the 
fate that seemed at once to have overwhelmed 
her; and brightening with the thought, in con- 
ference with the steadfast Nesbit, a plan was 
formed to make search for her throughout the 
British camp, and if retained there, to liberate 
her. Accordingly Nesbit was arrayed as a ped- 
ler, and with an accumulated Salmagundi of 
Yankee notions, made his way into the enomy’s 
camp, and among the half inebriated soldiers the 
pedier made his waggish turn of mind and voluble 
discourse quite a subject of amusement. 

Among the inmates of the bivouac, he found 
Morrison, and with the inquisitive questions of 
the ingenious Brother Jonathan, he soon gained 
from him the certainty of Miss Maxwell’s wel- 
fare and imprisonment, and awkwardly with- 
drawing as became his unsophistical character, 
the pedler hastened from the camp, and was im- 
mediately lost to sight. 

After having followed quite a circuitous path, 
he came to an old, shattered domain and entered 
it. Ascending to the highest floor, he soon came 
to the side of a prostrate personage, who would 
never, to any save those who had prepared the 
disguise, been known as Franklin Foster. His 
head was bound up with a piece of soiled cotton, 
and his face covered with some preparation which 
gave it the hue of death. 

“Well, my poor invalid, how fares it with 
you, to-night ?” said Nesbit, jocosely, as he was 
divesting himself of his pedling attire. 

“* As well as can be expected, considering this 
swathing ala mummy. I am half turned to a 
pickle of oils and balsams,” he replied, leaping 
from his bed; “ tell me, what have you heard ?” 

Then the revelation of all the discoveries he 
had made, and all that concerned Miss Maxwell, 
occupied some moments of Nesbit. 

“ By alittle ingenuity, we can obtain an inter. 
view with her, and perhaps succeed in effecting 
her release. But it must be done with great 
caution. The plan I should propose is to dis- 
guise yourself as a British soldier, or aservant to 
one, and under pretence of bearing a letter, you 
can come into her presence. Then the rest is 
easy.” 

‘The trial was accordingly made. Fortune 
seemed to favor our hero, and, when the British 
soldier entered on the errand, Florence Maxwell 
was seated, forlorn and sorrowful, with folded 
hands, musing on her misery. The heart of 
young Foster throbbed high beneath his red 


jacket, and unable to conquer the first impulse, 


he was rushing forward to fold her in his arms 
when she repelledhim. Surprised and confound- 
ed, he drew back, exclaiming, ‘‘ This from you, 
Florence ?”’ 

Florence looked again, and satisfied, allowed 
him to fold her to his heart. 

“Forgive my disguise, but in my anxiety I 
forgot to remove my cap; but I come to release 
you from a captivity of which I know you are 
heartily tired.” 

With his arm around her waist, but too happy, 
young Foster meditated upon the best means of 
making her release, when a step was heard behind, 
and the British colonel, of whom we have spoken 
before, stood before the bewildered pair. 

“So! ho! you liked us so well that you returned? 
You are a spy, I see, and martial law prescribes 
severely for those who may be caught working 
against the king.” 

“I fear no law save that of Heaven,” replied 
Foster; ‘as for a king, I have none. My coun- 
try has my allegiance, and I have sworn to abide 
or fall with her.” 

“You speak boldly, and you certainly deserve 
a better fate. The offer I once made you I renew. 
else death will follow.” 

“ And I repeat again my scorn for you and 
your offer,and add that the person who continually 
makes infamous proposals is no gentleman.” 

“Be it so; you have chosen. Ho, there, 
corporal, I have some business for you.” 

‘You cannot doom him, untried, to so igno- 
minious a death,” cried Florence, throwing her- 
self at the colonel’s feet. 

“It isin vain to plead for him, my dear young 
lady. In time of war, soldiers cannot stand upon 
delicacy.” 

Florence Maxwell, however, continued to plead 
for her lover, until he was fairly torn from her. 
Just at this juncture an order came from head- 
quarters to the colonel, to wait upon the com- 
mander, and muttering imprecations upon the 
rebels, he left Miss Maxwell in the care of a 
female servant, and obeyed. 

Days passed, the faithful Nesbit hearing of the 
danger of his friend, gave intelligence to Wash- 
ington, who having known much of the prowess 
of young Foster in the late engagements, and 
making negotiations with the British about that 
time, relative to the evacuation of Boston, he was 
enabled to interfere successfully in our hero's 
behalf, and the day after the British troops march- 
ed out of the town to make room for the patriot 
army, the American commander-in chief placed 
the hand of the blushing Florence within that of 
Franklin Foster, and craving the benizon of a kiss 
from the fair one, bade then love and be happy. 
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A good Sponge-Cake. 

Rasp on some lumps of well refined sugar the rind of a 
fine sound lemon, and serape off the part which has im 
bibed the essence, or crush the lumps to powder, and add 
them to as much more as will make up the weight of 
eight or ten fresh eggs in the shells; break them one by 
one, and separate the whites from the yolks; beat the 
latter in a large bow! for ten minutes; then strew in the 
sugar gradually, and beat them well together. In the 
meantime, let the whites be whisked to quite a solid 
froth; add them to the yolks, and, when they are well 
blended, sift and stir the flour gently to them; but do 
not beat it into the mixture. Pour the cake into a well- 
buttered mould; and bake it an hour and a quarter in a 
moderate oven. 





Sweet Pickles. 

For pickling all kinds of fruit to keep good the year 
round, the following rule is safe: To three pounds of su- 
gar, add one pint of good vinegar, spices to your taste; 
boil it together; then let ic cool; fill the jars with clean 
and sound fruit, such as peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
and grapes (each kind in a separate jar); then, when the 
vinegar is cool, put on the fruit; let it stand all night; 
then turn off the liquor, and boil it down a little; then 
let it cool, and pour it in the jars; cover them nicely, 
and put them in a cool place. If, in time, you discover 


» a white scum on the top, skim it off; turn off the vine- 


gar; add a little sugar, and boil it; when cool, pour it 
on the fruit again, and you will have a delightful pickle 





‘To clean polished Steel. 

If the polished steel of the fire-irons or fenders be rub- 
bed every morning with leather they will not become dull 
or rusty. But if rust has been suffered to arise, it must 
be immediately removed by covering the steel with sweet- 
oil and allowing it to remain on for two days. It must 
then be sprinkled over with finely-powdered unsiaked 
lime, and rubbed with a polishing-leather till the rust 
disappears. Great care must be taken not to scratch the 
steel. 


French Polish. 

Take three quarters of an ounce of seed lac, three 
drachms gum juniper, two drachms gum mastic, and four 
ounces spirits of wine, avoirdupois; powder the ingredi- 
ents, and mix them with the spirits in a glass bottle that 
will contain double the quantity. Set the mixture in a 
warm place, and shake it twice or thrice a day, taking 
care to loosen the cork while shaking. The resin will be 
dissolved in four or five days, when it will be fit for use. 





An excellent Stew. 

Slices of cold beef or mutton, or any other kind of 
meat, dredged with a little flour, pepper and salt, must 
be placed in the stew-pan, a small onion, some potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips, all previously half boiled and cut in 
slices, a cup of broth or gravy, and a little water to cover 
the whole: this must stew gently till the meat is tender. 
It may be greatly improved by a spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup or Worcester sauce. 





Indian Corn Flour. 

It is of great service to mix this with common flour in 
making all kinds of puddings and pastry. It makes the 
paste lighter, and gives it a shortuess in eating; aud 
ground rice may be used in the same way, very much to 
the improvement of puddings of all kinds, and, indeed, 
in the making of bread. A fourth part is the best pro- 
portion in which to use either Indian meal or ground 
rice. 





Instantaneous Beef-Tea. 

Take a pound of gravy beef, and quickly cut it into 
small fragments; sprinkle on ita pinch of salt, throw it 
into & saucepan, pour on it halfa pint of cold water, and 
set it on a fire; then toast a slice of bread, grate on it a 
little nutmeg; and, the moment the contents of the 
saucepan begin to simmer, strain the liquor on to the 
toast, aud its quality will be found to be admirable. 





To clear all kinds of Sugar. 

Take a little gum-Arabic and a little isinglass dissolved 
in hot water; pour it, when dissolved, into your sugar, 
when boiling; and it will clear all the sediment to the 
top of the pan, which you must skim off as often as it 
rises. Loaf-sugar may be cleared with the white ofan 
egg, isingiass, or gum-Arabic. A little of either will 
suffice. 





A new Breakfast Dish. 

Common ship biscuits are really admirable adjuncts to 
the breakfast-table, not in their original brick-like state, 
but previously soaked for an hour or two in cold water, 
or covered for ten minutes with boiling water, and then 
toasted and buttered, are equal to muflins. 

A Luncheon Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of currants, a quarter of a pound of butter beaten up to 
@ cream, three eggs, one-third of a nutmeg, half a pint of 
milk, a drachm of carbonate of soda. Stir all well to- 
gether, beat them five minutes, and bake in a tin. 





To make Transparent Pudding. 

Six eggs, halt a pound of sugar, and half s pound of 
batter; melt the butter and sugar together; beat the 
eggs well, and stir them in while warm; grate in some 
nutmeg; bake on pastry. 


Country Pudding. ‘ 

Twelve eggs well beaten, a pint and a half of milk; 
stir in flour, so as to make batter; serve with sance made 
of butter, sugar, wine, and a little nutmeg. 





Common Cup-Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, four eggs, one cup of sour milk, soda to sweeten; 
add grated nutmeg. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rum 
TeexTa volume. Bince the mt of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the r of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictonist is @ weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifally printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

27 It gives original views of thé various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

(> It presente many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super roysl cetavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

{> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is weekly visitor. 

{> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

U7 It admitted on all bands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar _ all sow — _ 
It forms two volumes yearly, 6 pages each 
wk sboet one thousand splendid engra 
(CO Thas forming « peper original tn its design, ands 
favorite in every part of our Union. 





TERMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE. 





rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy 


. gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own eddrese at the lowest ciub rate. 
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THEN, MY LOVE. 
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BY WILLIAM HOYT. 






























































When the beauteous morning cometh, 
With its sunshine, songs and glee, 

Twin the thought to me it bringeth, 
Two in one, and they are we— 
Then, my love, I talk of thee. 























When the golden noontide streameth 
Shadowless, unbound, and free, 
And the soul of nature seemeth 
Mine, in its immensity— 
Then, my love, I think of thee. 


When the misty moonlight veileth 
Half the earth, and ebbing sea, 

And the hush of night prevaileth 
O’er my woodland home, and me— 
Then, my love, I dream of thee. 





Times there are—I may not name them— 
Dear as any times can be; 

None may know, and none may claim them— 
Heaven look down forgivingly— 
Then, my love, I love but thee! 










THE SEA. 
Lazily dip our quiet oars, 
As we steal away from the silent shores 
That erst have rung with the notes of glee, 
And re-echoed our heartfelt revelry. 



















Slumbers the wave, but wherever the blade 

Reluctant a lingering plunge has made, 

Its path is with flashes of pearl-foam bright, 

And the sleeping billow springs into light. 
WILBBRFORCE. 





A Gale of Forest Pike. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 











BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





From my earliest boyhood until the present 
day I have always had a passion for the hunter’s 
life. My early associations were calculated to 
confirm this passion, which with me I believe is 
inborn and natural. Iwas born in one of the 
first cabins which was constructed west of the 
Mississippi; and almost the only lullaby that 
greeted the ears of the new comer was the cry 
of’ wolves and wildcats, which came in the night 
up to the very door of the hut. Then as I grew 
older I attended school in the woods—wandering 
all day with my gun, learning the ways and 
habits of bird and beast by watching them, and 
becoming, while I was yet a boy, an experienced 
woodsman. 

So it naturally happened that all my life should 
be spent in the forest. But a slight thing is often 
sufficient to determine a person’s destiny, and it 
was only an accident which took me to the Great 
West to spend my life-time. Ihad determined 
to leave home and travel to the Mississippi, sail 
down to its mouth and enter into the first ad- 
venture that offered itself. On a fine spring 
morning I stood outside the cabin, my gun across 
my shoulders, my knapsack slung, and all things 
ready for my departure. The old folks stood in 
the door for a moment after they had bidden me 
godspeed, and I took off my cap, waved it round 
my head, and was just starting forth towards the 
river, when the well-known cry of the wild turkey 
came to my ear from the forest behind. Acting 
on the impulse of the moment, I turned and 
moved cautiously through the underbrush in the 
direction of the sound. It was a long chase 
that the bird led me, keeping forever out of sight 
and range of my gun; but I crept along after 
him, and at last reached a slight elevation where 
I could just see his crest moving rapidly among 
the weeds. Half an hour afterward, as I sat on 
the ground waiting for the bird to become suffi- 
ciently cooked over the fire which I had built, I 
noticed that the sun was getting down towards 
the west; my eagerness in the pursuit had caused 
me to forget the route which I had thought to 
follow. So, instead of going back and starting 
out anew, I lay down by the fire and slept 
soundly all night, and in the morning rose up 
and continued on towards the west. 

Wandering for many years through the forests 
and over the prairigs of this then unsettled 
country, living in my own way—a kind of half- 
civilized life—only at intervals entering any town 
or settlement, and constantly engaged in hunting 
and trapping the many different animals of this 
region, I came to consider myself as a naturalist, 
and lost no opportunity of adding to my knowl- 
edge of the animals which [ hunted. I confess, 
there was not much of science in my method of 
proceeding, but this never troubled me. What 
if I could not tell the Latin name of the wolf and 
bear? I knew more of their habits and manner 
of life, and could describe them better than the 
majority of self-styled naturalists who had never 
so much as seen the animals. And soI kept on 
for years, diligently hunting the beasts and birds 
necessary for food, and as diligently persevering 
in my endeavors to add to my knowledge of 
them and their habits. 

Of course I experienced perils and great dan- 
gers during this wandering life—sometimes inter- 
fered with by Indians—and often perched high 
up in a tree with wild beasts growling and snap- 
ping beneath me. But, after all, every man 
must have many perils befall him before he goes 
to the grave, and so far as danger is concerned, 
it makes but little difference whether he tramps 
through the woods with his gun, or walks the 
pavements of the city—whether he sails over 
boisterous seas, or tills the soil all his days. 

But there was one adventure which I can never 
forget—one peril, the fearful remembrance of 
which will go with me to the grave. Adventur- 
ous as my life has been, and courageous as I am 
known to be, I remember that adventure as the 
most dangerous in my whole career, and willing- 
ly acknowledge that I was then entirely given 
up to fear and trembling. 

With this explanation of my manner of life, I 
will proceed at once to the story. The summer 
of 182- found me in the northwest of Texas—a 
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part of the country, then as now, entirely un- 
settled, and visited only by wandering Camanches 
on their annual buffalo hunt, or by caravans of 
Santa Fe traders. Here is the location of the 
Cross Timbers—vast belts of live-oak forest 
which stretch over a region watered by many 
and large rivers ; ebounding, also, in immense 
canons, or precipitous and rugged ravines, across 
which the passage is extremely perilous and un- 
safe. Woe to the traveller, should his mule 
make but one false step when descending! 
Often have caravans halted at the bottom of the 
pass, and there, almost removed from the sun- 
light, paused to leave the mangled remains of 
some unlucky companion in his lonely grave. 
It is no exaggeration to say that some of these 
awful pitfalls are four hundred feet in depth! 
Those who have once passed them will bear me 
out in this assertion. 

During the summer which I have mentioned, 
I had pitched upon one of these canons as my 
abiding place and head-quarters. I descended 
into it early in June, and thus left the world for 
a time. I made my home in a cave which I 
discovered in the side of the rock, to which I 
returned regularly every night, leaving it early 
in the morning for some new exploration. It 
seemed to me that this wonderful place must 
have been made by an earthquake or some con- 
vulsion of nature—the sides were jagged, rocky 
and irregular, and no vegetation flourished, ex- 
cepting a few stunted trees scattered here and 
there. I discovered that the bottom of the ravine 
had once been the bed of a small stream, but 
which had long since dried up or been diverted 
into a new channel. 

My particular object in coming to this place 
was to capture and preserve specimens of the 
rattlesnake, great numbers of which lived in 
dens in the rock. Their habits are singular—in 
cold weather they retire to their caves, hundreds 
of them rolling up together in one great, snaky 
mass, and so in a torpid state they remain until 
the air is warm again. In summer, on the con- 
trary, they seek some smooth and level spot, 
where the powerful heat of the sun can reach 
them with full force, and there they lie for hours, 
stretched at full length. While in this state 1 
generally approached them, and with a cord 
knotted into a slipnoose, with a little necessary 
caution I could capture the largest and most 
powerful. 

Early in the evening upon which my adven- 
ture occurred, Ihad returned to my cave and 
built a large fire before the entrance. The air 

was remarkably still, and every sound—the fall- 
ing of a loose rock or the scream and sharp whiz 
of the night-hawk—seemed ten times as loud as 
usual. The stillness of the night was absolutely 
painful to me ; I tried in vain to compose myself 
to sleep. Usually, after rambling around in 
search of game, I had lain down and slept 
soundly until morning; but now something 
seemed to oppress me and keep my eyes from 
slumber. 

I rose to my feet for the third time and paced 
backward and forward before the fire. Some- 
thing had broken the silence, which had held 
everything buta moment before—something, but 
I could not tell what. I bent my head forward 
and listened. It was a murmur, so slight and 
faint that an unpractised ear would have heard 
only the night wind, but 1 knew better. The 
murmur seemed to have an irregular measure to 
its sound; but I could plainly perceive that it 
grew louder and more distinot, as if the cause of 
it was approaching nearer and nearer to the 
canon. I listened for ten minutes, and then the 
truth flashed on my mind. I had heard that 
sound before—that heavy, irregular, galloping 
murmur, on the prairies of the West, and I now 
knew that a large herd of buffaloes, driven by 
flight or beast of prey, was madly advancing 
right on toward the canon ! 

i did not spend much time in reflection. My 
brain worked with intense rapidity in that single 
moment that was left. To fly on either hand, I 
reasoned, would be certain destruction, for the 
canon stretches away for miles, both east and 
west, and lefore 1 could escape to a suflicient 
distance, the huge bodies of the desperate brutes 
would have crushed me to atoms. To stand 
here irresolute would be only waiting for death ; 
and as a last resort, here is this little cave, which 
otiers a chance for life. 

Into it I hurried, for the galloping tramp of the 
approaching herd had grown loud, and even 
shook the ground above. In another moment 
the foremost of the herd had discovered the dan- 
ger; they recoiled and fell back, but the moving 
mass behind surged on, and the unwilling ones 
were precipitated first over the edge. Their fall- 
ing bodies were followed by the next tile of the 
poor animals, and for many minutes (hours they 
seemed to me, shut up in my cave prison) there 
was a succession of those heavy, thunderous 
sounds, like the booming of a high waterfall 
when one stands close by. The bellowing of the 
maimed butfaloes was truly fearful. I ventured 
to look from my hiding place, but the canon 
seemed entirely choked and piled with one great 
struggling mass of life. Horns and hoofs were 
mingled in motley array together; the beasts 
fought and struggled, bellowing all the time with 
their hoarse tones, until it appeared as if the 
canon had been suddenly transformed into a 
pandemonium. 

I now questioned myself as to the cause of this 
territic stampede. Where were the wolves, or 
animals of whatever kind which had pursued 
the herd ? 

A triumphant yell from above answered. The 
dusky features of a hundred Camanche warriors 
were peering down into the gloom, and I could 
distinguish even the hatchets in their belts, and 
the bows and arrows in their hands. It was now 
all plain to my mind. I remembered that at this 
season of the year, the Camanches are accustom- 
ed to drive the herds towards steep precipices, 
and frighten them on with shouts till they take 
their last leap. 

The Indians’ shouts ceased suddenly, and all 
was silent again, save the thrashing noise of some 
buffalo in his death-agonies. I reflected again. 
Will not the Indians descend immediately to 
secure their game before the carrion-birds and 
prairie-wolves have time to spoil it? I reflected 
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that they probably knew of some path by which 
they could reach the bottom unharmed. And, 
meanwhile, what was Ito do? I, in common 
with most hunters, entertained no high opinion of 
the Camanches ; they were noted for their hostil- 
ity to the whites. Besides, I felt sure that in 
one of the hideously painted faces which had 
been thrust through the bushes at the top of the 
canon I recognized the familiar features and un- 
amiable expression of old Wahlunga, one of the 
most villanous of the tribe, with whom I had 
once had a battle on the open prairie, occasioned 
by his determination to take possession of my 
horse. I had left him for dead, and now that the 
old brave had turned up here, I felt that I could 
expect no mercy if taken. 

Catching up my gun from the ground, but 
compelled to leave all my specimens behind, I 
hastened along, toiling through blood, and over 
the carcasses of the slain animals, avoiding here 
and there the heels of one who had fallen upon 
the piled up bodies, with perhaps a leg broken. 
The scattered yells of the Camanches were fast 
gathering at one point, and as the glare of their 
torches met my eye, I disappeared in the dark- 
ness of the canon, safe, for once, but with a long 
and difficult way before me ere I could emerge 
from my rocky prison upon the hilly country of 
the West. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A DOGDAY EXCURSION. 





BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mrs. Tivt had begun to grow fretful. “Our 
Society” had held its annual picnic in Harmony 
Grove, and because it looked showery, and the 
baby was teething, and Teddy had scarcely re- 
covered from a severe pain under his apron, Mr. 
Tilt did not deem it expedient that his family 
should join in the picnic party ; but as the day 
afterward proved fine, and the children fretted 
less than usual, and the domestic labours were 
light, Mrs. Tilt waxed irritable, and declared 
there never was any pleasure in store for her. 
She wondered how he would like to be shut up 
all the season, looking on the neighbors’ closed 
blinds and rusty bell-pulls, and dusty steps—yes, 
everybody had somewhere to go but she. Even 
the washer-woman clear-starched shirt fronts 
and dickeys down on the beach, and those who 
begged for ‘cold victuals,” had gone in the 
suburbs to feed on berries. Besides, Mrs. Tilt 
urged, every one needs achange. She was tired 
of wiping besmeared mirrors and sweaty water- 
pitchers ; the stiffness was all out of her crinoline, 
and her crape bonnet looked like a mere rag. 
Was it because they were poorer than any fami- 
ly in the city? If so, perhaps there had better 
be less oyster suppers given another winter, and 
that assessment at the “club” had better be 
abated. There were many leaks that might be 
stopped out of doors, but under her roof nothing 
was wasted, no not a pin’s worth. 

It is always dangerous to twit upon facts. 
Mr. Tilt could not bear to hear of his private 
indulgences. He thought he too could tell 
something about slackness when he had not but- 
toned a shirt wristband for a month, nor seen a 
dickey fit to wear .for as long, and how of a 
Sunday he was forced to darn his stockings be- 
fore he could put on his new patent-leathers, 
and about that piece of meat that was stolen 
from the table while Bridget was sent to do an 
errand slily ; but he only wanted to rest, he 
merely alluded to things on the surface; but it 
was a hot night, and the streets were noisy, and 
his reflections were disgusting, and so he arose 
and sat by the open window. Poor, woebegone 
Mrs. Tilt lay in her bed uneasily. She was 
thinking how cool it must be in her early home 
in Vermont; how delightful it would be on 
the seashore; how invigorating in some north- 
west chamber at the White Hills. And instead 
of thinking of her mercies, that the baby was 
well, and Teddy could sleep soundly, and her 
husband had escaped all manner of accidents, 
she felt nobody was worse off than herself ; 
‘poor me,’’ as she groaned out. By-and-by the 
clock struck twelve. 

“Mrs. Tilt,” said a voice from the easy chair, 
“how would you like an excursion down the 
harbor, to-morrow ?”” 

“What, and take the children, too, with us ?”” 

“Yes, and have a nice chowder on the beach. 
I think I can get up a party if the day is fair. 
Higgins will give us a sail in his boat.” 

“Lor, husband, I should be delighted to go, 
and Teddy can wear his new frock and trowsers 
for the first time, and Biddy shail go and take 
charge of baby, so 1 shall have a good chance to 
look out upon the islands. I aiways admired 
boat excursions.” And with her thoughts di- 
rected to the coming pleasure in store, Mrs. 
Tilt went into a refreshing slumber, from which 
she did not awaken until early dawn. Mr. Tilt 
shared the same good fate. 

The world looks ditferently, according to the 
lens through which we viewit. Mrs. Tilt awoke, 
thinking what a kind husband she possessed, 
what a nice house they owned, what good chil- 
dren she had, and how lucky she was in retain- 
ing her old servant Bridget, who knew ali 
her ways. And the sun shone so brightly, and 
the day was so propitious for an excursion upon 
the water, and the announcement made the chil- 
dren so happy, she forgot all past irritations, and 
really would not have changed situations with 
some of her neighbors who had met with some 
mishaps, although they intended journeying ail 
summer. 

“You had better dress yourself and the chil- 
dren light and cool, Mrs. Tilt. It is very hot on 
the water, you know.” 

“I shall wear my flounced barage,”’ replied the 
wife, “‘and the children are always dressed cooi 
at this season.”” Mr. Tilt went out to make 
arrangements. 

They started. Bridget took the baby and 
bundle, while Teddy walked between his father 
and mother, @ miniature man, measuring about 
a third of a yard frdm his waist to his shoe—his 
new pantaloons were a decided loose fit, which 
ought to have been hoisted by the waistband 
buttons. On arriving at the boat, she and the 










































children were shown down the cabin. A large 
company of men were on deck, and there were 
baskets of champagne and food enough to last a 
week, put on board. After some delay, confus- 
ion, and an unpromising aspect, they put out to 
sea. Mrs. Tilt wanted to go on deck and look 
at the islands, and institutions and fortifications 
in the harbor, as they sailed by ; but where was 
her husband? There he had left her in the cab- 
in—Teddy began to cry, and the baby to fret, 
and Bridget had some qualms “just like the 
horrors in the bay of Liverpule when she started 
for Ameriky.”” Mrs. Tilt ran up the cabin steirs, 
and spied her husband at the farther end of the 
boat luxuriating with his cigar, and laughing im- 
moderately at sundry vulgar jokes. On they 
sailed, until the boat landed upon the beach 
where refreshments were to be served. It was a 
scorching hot day—thermometer at 90—and 
no shade trees—nothing but a great, sandy beach 
with a furious gust of heated wind; and there, 
under the shadow of an old cotton umbrella she 
and her brood set gathered in mute despair! Tilt 
was off helping about the chowder, and had it 
not been for the compassion of the pilot, she 
would have suffered prodigiously. As it was, 
Teddy’s neck was burned to a blister, and the 
baby’s nose was red as blood. ; 

Mr. Tilt at length appeared with two huge 
bowls of burnt chowder. The pork was decid- 
edly black, the liquor was too salt, and savored 
strongly of onions, of which Mrs. Tilt never 
partook. Had it not been for adry cracker, and 
a glass of champagne, she would have fainted. 
The children were perfectly wretched. But Mrs. 
Tilt and family were left on the beach while the 
party proceeded along the islands to fish. Teddy 
tried to make sand houses, and Biddy picked 
shells, while the mother and baby sat under the 
umbrella. At length the sun shot into a cloud. 

About four o’clock the boat returned. The 
chowder induced great thirst, and many had 
drank too freely—this was evinced by rude jokes 
and silly speeches. Even Mr. Tilt was thankful 
to proceed on the homeward trip. Scarcely had 
they got under sail before a loud clap of thun- 
der forewarned a violent shower gathering. The 
wind increased, and the boat came very near 
capsizing, and there was imminent danger ; but 
the crew was boisterous, and regardless of life. 
Wine had taken wit out. At length it rained in 
torrents, running into the cabin as fast as the 
men on deck, and a sad half hour of fright they 
experienced. 

As they neared the shore, the clouds rolled 
away, and the sun shoneforth. Mrs. Tilt looked 
at her new flounced barage—it was certainly 
rained—at Teddy’s new suit—that too was 
spoiled, and worse than all, at her husband—he 
was sick from the effects of drinking too freely. 
As soon as she touched the wharf, she ordered a 
carriage, and in a few moments felt what a 
blessed retreat was home. She prepared some 
supper. Mr. Tilt slept off the fumes of the 
liquor, and asked her forgiveness for his fault. 
Mrs. Tilt had “a change,” as she desired, and 
has contentedly remained at home ever since. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Flowers—startling, wondrous flowers, 
Leaves of vast and fabled form, 

Strangely perfumed, wildly quivering, 
As if swept by passion’s storm. 




















Glastenbury Thorn. 

A variety of common hawthorn, that blossoms about 
Christmas. The following pretty legend is connected 
with it: Joseph of Arimathea having struck his staff into 
the ground to indicate where Glastenbury Abbey was to 
be built, prayed, that if he had fixed on the right place, 
the Holy Virgin would give him some sign of her approvat, 
when instantly the staff( which wasa branch of hawthorn) 
struck root, and shot forth leaves, flowers and fruit. 
The original tree of this variety grows near Glastenbury; 
but plants grafted from it are common in all nurseries. 


Birds, , 

Birds are generally considered as enemies of gardens, 
and thought to eat seeds and even tender blossom buds, 
but thatis only ina season of scarcity. Most of the birds 
found in our gardens, live upon insects, especially on the 
aphides, or green fly, and the caterpillars or grubs of 
moths, flies and beetles, and consequently should be 
considered as no nuisances. The little harm they do by 
eating a few seeds is wholly counterbalanced by the good 
they do. 


Blight. 

This is a popular term for sudden injuries which plants 
receive, apparently from the weather, but in reality is 
from the attacks of insects, or the growth of parasite 
fungi. In general, whenever the progress of plants is 
suddenly arrested by some cause nut understood, it is at- 
tributed to blight. Biight differs from mildew, which is 
always a fungus, in the latter exhibiting a white, biuish, 
or mouldy appearance. 





Xerophyllum Melanthace. 

Singuiar plants with long, narrow leaves, and spikes of 
pretty white flowers. The species are natives of North 
America, and are quite hardy. They require to be raised 
in peatand loam. The X gramineum is a particularly 
desirable species, from its loose and elegant spikes of 
small star-like white flowess. 





Zephyranthes. 

Cape buibs, with very elegant flowers. Nearly all the 
species are quite hardy, and only require planting like 
the Crocus, in a warm border, in a somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, except occasionally 
taking them up every third or fourth year to remove the 
offeeta. 


Weeding. 

The flower borders should be frequently weeded during 
this month, great care being taken to prevent the weeds 
from going to seed. Evergreens should be pruned. The 
buibs of Crown Imperials aud Lilies planted. Dead fiow- 
ers should be constantly taken off, as fast as they appear. 





Pimpernel. 

A trailing, herbaceous plant, native of the middle aud 
south of Europe. The common wild pimpernel is red, 
but the exotic species vary several shades of purple, lilac 
and blue. It is said to close on the approach of hot 
weather. 

Gonolobus. 

Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, which require 
to be kept in the greea house. They should be grown in 
a mixture of peacand joam. The flowers are more curi- 
ous than beautiful 


Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimoss, 
with silky, tassel-like flowers. They are propagated by 
cuttings started under « bell glass. 


DSester’s Pirnic. 


The Springfield Republican tells a story of a coal dealer 
and an insurance officer who were conversing, when the 
latter suggested cigars, and jocularly offered to pay if the 
coal dealer, Mr. P——, would get them. ‘ Agreed,”’ was 
the word, and Mr. P—— received ten cents, went off and 
bought a couple of Mr. F——, the insurance 
man, and still in his chair, received his cigar, and, after 
pomne: and squeezing, and punching, remarked that 

—— had better luck with the cigar he was puffing free- 
ly away upon than had fallen to his own lot. 

** 1] shouldn't wonder,” replied P——., * for I gave eight 
cents for mine, and only two for yours |” 














A gentleman from the West informs us of an instance 
of absence of mind, where a Yankee speculator, while en- 
gaged in specula! , fell to whittling off his two first fin- 

rs, and sharpened the third to point. This is beaten 

y a farrier in this city, who, in making horse-shoe nails, 
instead of taking a nail-rod, deliberately put his own 
hand into the fire, heating it red hot, hammered each of 
his fingers into nails, and the thumb into a toe-calk, and 
did not discover his mistake till the horse was shod and 
gone. 

“‘ Have you,”’ said an inquiring-minded and slightly. 
worldly gentieman recently, to a bookseller, ‘ have you 
Christ's Sermon en the Mount?”’ 

“*What! Christ’s Sermon on the Mount!” exclaimed 
the bookseller, with not a little surprise. 

* Yes,” said the other; ‘it was mentioned yesterday 
in a very charming discourse at our church as an admir- 
able thing; but perhaps it isn’t out yet!” 

The anxious inquirer was not corrected, but was per- 
mitted to go his way—* for he had great possessions.” 
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A Dutchman in Pennsylvania, troubled with a balky 
pony, tells the following story of how be manages him : 
** I hitch him mit his dail vere his heat ought to be; den 
I gife him about so @ tozen cuts mit a hitecow; he starts 
to go, but so soon he see ze cart ong him he makes 
packwards. Burdy soon he stumbles pehint, unt sits 
town on his hanches, unt looks like he veel burty shamed 











Batered according to Act of hog ee! tn the ye 
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mit himself. Den I dakes him out, hitch him de rite THE 
Nebo unt he goes rite off shust so good as any pody’s 

As the coach was about to leave a village inn, a modest YVUUIG Ww v 
limb of the law approached the landlady, a pretty Qua- — OR, — 


keress, who was near the fire, and said he could not think 
of going without giving her a kiss. 

* Friend, thee must not do it,” said she. 

‘*O, by heaven, | will!” replied the young lawyer. 

“Weill, friend, as thou hast sworn, thee may do it; 
but thee must not make a practice of it.” 


THE PRIESTESS OF THE *) > 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN M:) | 


At Dieppe in France, a famous bathing-place, there is 
a police established whose duty it is te rescue persons 
from danger. The following notice was recently issued 
to them: 

The bathing police are requested, when a lady is in 
danger of drowning, to seize her by the dress and not by 
the hair, which oftentimes remains in their grasp. New- 
foundland dogs will also govern themselves accordingly. 


SAAAAAAS 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


[continuED.] 


CHAPTER VIL—|[continurn. 


The experiment to which the soldier an 
now addressed themselves was one not 
accomplishment, being attended at ever: 
ment by the hazard of discovery. 

While the Apaches were cautiously as: - 
they crept—or, rather, dragged—themse 
eral rods in line parallel to the shelter 
they had left, and then, more perfectly 
by a long ridge of red sandstone, descen: 
greater facility till they reached a de: 
which ran quite down to the base of 
tain, and which they followed ip a stoo; 
ture, ata pace becween a walk and a run 

“ Senor,” whispered Mateo, pulling 1 
the skirt of his cout and pointing with | 
“if those are not our mules, they are 
kin to them.” 

‘The animals to which Mateo pointed ~ 
to a cottonwood, at the distance of per 
rods, in a.smal! dell or chasm, alittle be 
termination of the gully, with but a p: 
their backs and heads visible. Betw 
mules and the entrance of the ravine, s: 
was discovered, who had been left to ¢ 
stolen beasts. Having found a bottle « 
diente among the plundered articles of 
it had proved a resistiess temptation, to » 
yielded without compunction, and int 
manner. ‘The stimulant was already b> 
legitimate effect. Anxious to witness | 
ess of his brethren, and his courage mu 
by his free potutions, he ventured to 
post and creep toward the scene of 
He was thus engaged when seen by the 
parties. 

“ We shall soon be missed,” said Phil: 
I am willing w incur considerable risk * 
our mules. 1 will wateh this drunk 
while you go aod unfasten them.” 

Mateo quickly put himself in motio:. 
cute his part of the business, while Ph 
approached the recreant savage, who 
his kneos, alternately peering toward 
where he heard the discharge of tire» 
drinking copious draughts from the be 
willing to shed the bluod of this poor 
remained near him with the intention 
him no bodily harm, while Mateo, with: 
ance, wok possession of the mules. H 
in the broad stirrup, when certain demo 
from the hitherto sanguine Apaches a 
him thet the ruse was unmasked. Ur 
ly, in mounting in haste, one uf his 
barous spurs struck Malford’s beast an 
galloping toward the open country 
started in pursuit, bat the sound of uw 
feet in rapid motwon served but to q 
speed of the terriked beast, 

Philip darted up the gully like an 
threw himseif that upon his face, ‘Th 
hearing the galioping of the mules, ran 
in « body, yelling like « pack of houn:' 
reached the victuity of the basin in t 
Mateo disappear behind « clump of ; 
thinking that both their victims were 
ing, they continued the pursuit with 
of toot that bid fair to prove successf: 


' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
The instant they were out of 6i, 
| 
| 


“+ What's the matter, sir?” said a druggist. 

“Well, I have eaten some oysters, and 1 guess that is 
the troubie.”” 

** Have you eaten anything else?”’ 

** Well, no—why, yes, 1 did, too—that is, I took for 
my tea a mince pie, tour bottles of ale, and two glasses of 
gin, and | have eaten the oysters since, and 1 really be- 
lieve the oysters wasn’t good for me.” 


Going the whole Animal.—* Bill,” said one loafer to 
another, recently, ** 1’s a Natioual Keformer, 1 is.”’ 

** Vy, is that our party?” 

* Vy, yes, hossy, itis that. Ifyou puts in a vote for 
that party, you votes yourself a farm.’ 

* Vell, L don’t go that without they'll go a little fur- 
ther. I wants a farm, and somebody to work it besides.” 


ener 


An Irishman went on board the boat at Boston, for 
Portland, and ‘“‘ turned into” his berth. The captain, 
when going out of the harbor, finding it very foggy, re- 
turned to the wharf. In the morning Pat came on deck 
rubbing his eyes, and looking all around him: 

‘* By the powers, a large place this Portland,”’ says he, 
‘and built after the style of Boston, too!” 
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A clerk was assisting a clergyman to robe before the 
service commenced, and said to him : 

** Please, sir, | am deaf.” 

** Indeed! my good man,’’ says the curate, “ then how 
do you manage to follow me through the service?’ 

* Why, sir,” says the clerk, “1 looks up, and when 
you shuts your mouth I open mine.” 


~ enews 


During a recent fire, an old woman was very anxious 
to go through @ street which was considered at the 
time dangerous, but all her efforts were unavailing. 
At leugth she pushed one of the policemen aside, when 
that worthy preserver of the public peace said: 

* Now, warm, you can't pass—if you do, you'll be 
killed, and then you ll blame us afterwards.” 


‘* My dear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife of a 
jolly son of Eriu, who had just returned from the fair, in 
a decidedly ** how came you so” state.» ‘You must be 
dreadfully tired, sure, with your long walk of six miles.”’ 

‘‘Arrab! get away with your nonsense,” said Pat; 
‘it wasn’t the /engih of the way, at all, that fatigued me 
—’twas the breadth of it.” 


en Se ee eS 


A visitor going into a free school, during the half 
yearly examination, noticed two fine looking boys, one 
of whom had taken the first prize, and the other the see- 
ond. Said the teacher: 

** The boy who took the first prize is the son of the man 
who saws my wood; the boy who took the second is the 
son of the governor of our State.” 


Pipkin is a curious chicken. The other evening some- 
body passed him in the street, and mistaking him for 
another person, exclaimed: *‘ What, Elisha?” 

*@ no,” said Pip, gravely; ‘1 am Elijah—the other 
fellow. Are you one of the ravens?” 

‘The stranger understood this to be a hint for bread, 
and called him ‘‘ a loafer,”’ as he moved along. 


Forensic Eloquence.—‘‘ May it please the honorable 
court and gentlemen of the jury, the defendant in this 
case, wilfully and maliciously, with all the fury of a 
fiend emerged from the wild wilderness, with all the ter- 
rible frenzy of a roaring lion, aud with his gigantic 
strength, did then and there seize my inoffensive client 
by the collar—and tore his shirt!” 


ener wer 


Mr. Bovee, in his new work, speaking of sham elo- 
quence, says: ‘* There is a kind of eloquence that is of 
the voice, voicy—that seeks to awaken our sensibilities 
as barbarians try to awaken fear in their adversaries, by 
assuiling them with loud sMouts and fearful outerics. 
But truth whispered is more effectual than nonsense 
thuodered.’’ 
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Impudent servant (to mistress who is just trying on 
her new bonnet): 

~ What a darling ofa bonuet! And maybe you'll tell 
me who's your milliuer? I'd like to be alter gettin’ one 
made just like it!” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become & ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

(7 itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
pew type, aud in a neat and beautiful style 

(> itis of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royai pages 

> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

O> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting yes not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for ali that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaiculable 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
qairing spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

{> Ite columns are free from politics and ai) jarring 

, ite object being to make home happy 

(7 It is for these reasons that it has for years been #0 

popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


scrambled up the mountain like @ goat 
from crag to crag and from rock w re 
ing across dangerous chasms, draw: 
up acclivities nearly inaccessible from 
ness, he was soon far up toward tw. 
When he reached the top and began 
the shouts of the Apaches were but fa 
in the distance. Stopping « short um 
a little from his fatigue—for be was 
hausted by the extraordinary exertio 
made—he resumed his flight with ren: 
age, inwardly praying that Mateo was: 
tunate. He did not stop again for sev 
when, completely overcome by wear 
sought the shelter of a chapparal, ete 
tired limbs upon the ground, and soon 
heavy sleep, from which be did not 
night 


subscriber, one year. .......... ; ae Rubbing his drowsy eyes, he crep 
» -- gata gM es bis Seidel ar chapparal to find the stars twinkling 


Any person sending us tories subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thartcenth copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
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in the skies, and by them he laid b 
ward Santa Maria. Afraid w use bie 





